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PLASTER CASTS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


ETWEEN a chromo and a cast, few people hesitate. The 

charms of color appeal so quickly, and hold their own with 
such tenacity, that we are slow to perceive the quieter beauties of 
form, and to realize the enduring pleasure they can give. 

Nothing so nearly approaches an original as a good reproduc- 
tion in plaster. Chromos and engravings are translations, and, 
like all translations, lose something in spirit. But a good cast 
comes without interference. A Barye bronze is more enduring 
than the best cast of a Barye bronze, but all of the modeller’s art 
is in the plaster, which reproduces the finest marks of the chisel. 

There is a room in this town into which I wish those who read 
this might enter. There hangs upon one wall a magnificent auto- 
type of Guido’s “Aurora,” framed in wood ornamented with a 
simple stencilled design. Over the mantel is a vision of beautiful 
‘women by Rembrandt Peale—a painting in oils. The only other 
decorations of the room are plaster casts, and it is these that give 
it character. . 

Over the doors are 
semicircular reliefs 
by Clodion, that 
French sculptor of 
the last century who 
has left so many 
proofs of his fertile 
genius and graceful 
imagination at Ver- 
sailles. These are 
mythological sub- 
jects, Venus and Nep- 
tune disporting by the 
sea, each with a train 
of spouting nymphs 
and small boys with 
puffed cheeks, 

The walls are coy- 
ered with a light écru- 
tinted cartridge pa- 
per, and the reliefs, 
with their tangle of 
rich lines and curving 
surfaces throwing off 
high lights, tone into 
the ground color like 
carvings of old ivory. 

In another panel, 
of which the base is 
an old mahogany sec- 
retary, now delicious- 
ly ruby red, is a large 
square relief, by cour- 
tesy called ‘ Music.” 
This is a modern work 
suggested from a 
drawing by Raphael. 
The seated figure of 
a woman half nude 
holds a lyre, but the 
greater part of the 
panel is simply mar- 
gin, and this is given 
a dead-gold finish 
surrounding the bur- 
nished figure in the 
centre. This panel is 
draped in old- pink 
silk, and tones down- 
ward from the car- 
tridge-paper ground. 

Here we find Dona- 
tello’s “St. John” 
in dark unrelieved 
bronze, and there 
Luca della Robbia’s 
“Mother and Child” 
asa piece of old ivory 
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almost black in the 
lower planes. On a 
mahogany pedestal 
is “The Unknown 
Lady,’ who must 
“have been Mona 
Lisa’s first cousin; 
and on another, Dona- 
tello’s “ Florentine 
Boy,” with a head 
like an_ innocent 
young god. Further 


on another panel is 
made by a cluster of 
seals belonging to the 
Roman and Medicean 
epoch, the portraits 
of haughty potentates 
surrounded by proud 
legends, and simula- 
ting bronze, gold, and 
silver medals. 


Running like a 
dainty frieze above 


some curious bit of 
furniture are Greek 
processional _ reliefs. 
These are but a hand 
high, and are brought 
to the level of the eye, 
so that each rippling 


RECEPTION AND VISITING TOILETTES.— 


fold of drapery and indication of the movement of the body be- 
neath, that the drapery only veils, can be enjoyed. . Here and there 
among books and music stand Tanagra figurines, and cabinet rep- 
resentations from the pediment of the Parthenon, including the 
beautiful figure of Niobe’s son with flying scarf. Perhaps the 
rarest charm of this room lies in the feeling that we are in such 
good company. Nobody is admitted here to whom the centuries 
have not given a passport, and this each new year has viséd. 
Yet what eternal moderns are Phidias, Donatello, Luca della Rob- 
bia, and that gentleman who at Tanagra, on the banks of far-away 
Asopus, created “The Veiled Lady!” 

Now all these casts together did not perhaps cost the price of 
the one showy chromo, madam, in its gorgeous gilt frame, that 
adorns your parlor. But do not be beguiled by mere cheapness, 
and call in the Italian vender who has exchanged “ Little Samu- 
els” and “green parrots” for’ bass-reliefs and Italian marbles. 
There are casts and casts; and those that are peddled from door 
to door are likely to be made from worn-out or imperfect models, 
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the subtleties of modelling 
and that perfection of detail that 
and can be found in a pe 


Those mentioned have all been carefully chosen. 


and fail to reproduce 
drapery, 
originals, 


fine lines of 
itt 


itful in the 


c. the 
is so delig 


rfect cast, 
Almost all the 





models have been brought from Europe by artists and architeets, 
who have kindly consented to their reproduction in competent 
hands. Others have been loaned for the same purpose by con- 
noisseurs whose wealth has enabled them to get the best repro- 
ductions in bronze that can be had, and are generous-minded 
enough to allow others to share in their good fortune 

The snowy whiteness which belongs to a cast in its first state is 
not attractive, and in fact actually obscures its merits. Treatment 


accordingly becomes important. The simplest way is to use com- 
mon beeswax melted. This is poured on ; the plaster being porous 
absorbs a certain quantity; that which is left is rubbed off with a 
cloth, and in addition to the mellow tint which the wax gives, the 


cast has received a surface that can be cleaned. Treatment, 
however, goes much further than this. Marbles, ivories, metals, 
and even wood can 


be simulated, and, 
best of all, the soft- 
ening, mellowing in- 
fluences of time. 
The reliefs of Clo- 


dion, for example, 
look like rare old 
ivory carvings. © In 
this case a little um- 
ber and yellow was 
mixed with the wax. 
This, which sank 
into the lower 


planes, gives depth 
of color, and wiped 
off the high lights 
with the hand, and 
when ‘half = dry 
rubbed with a piece 
of old silk, takes the 
mellow polish of 
ivory. The illusion 
is perfect. 

The ‘“ Madonna 
and Child,” by Luca 
Jella Robbia is sev- 
eral centuries oldes, 
Sepia, mre umber, 
ie a } ra yellow, and 

ii ! i even black are given 

Giada) ict to the wax, which is 

used so that it flows 
freely into the inter- 
The different 
planes can be manip- 
ulated in this way, 
and the high 
are left free 
from color, and re- 
ceive the last polish 


a less 


stices, 


lights 


alone 


The details of such 
work cannot be laid 
down. It must be 
accompanied by ar- 
tistic feeling. ButI 
can confidently as- 
sert that the first 
experiment will re- 
veal the delight in 


getting results in 
color in this manner. 

Donatello’s “St. 
John” first 
brought to this coun- 
try in bronze, and 
here we find it re- 
produced in the dull 
tints of dld bronze 
In this the color is 


was 


well laid on and 
evenly distributed 
To prevent monoto- 
ny of tint, here and 
there on the plain 
surfaces: the color 
deepens and light- 


ens as it does in the 
metal alloy. 

Metallic 
combine with excel- 
effect in 


powders 


lent 


wax, 
when made suffi- 
ciently fluid, as it is 


always necessary to 
do with turpentine. 
Of course the mix- 
ture should never be 
so thick that the 
smallest detail can- 
not be seen through 
it. In many of the 
casts from Donatello 
the relief is very 
slight. Such is the 
beautiful “ Madonna 
and Child,” for 
which the tint should 
be kept transparent. 

The same care 
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must be observed in tinting seals. Most interesting treatment can 
be given by floating the surface with a thin varnish in which a 
little color is mingled. Let this fill the lower planes. When it is 
dry, float the surface again with the varnish, and so on until the 
highest points of the relief have but one coat. The effect of these 
transparent layers of color deepening to the ground is very satis- 
factory. In fact, one can hardly go amiss in this fascinating ex- 
periment with color. Take any relief, and begin in one corner to 
work with green, lighten it, deepen it, add other colors, let it 
run into the crevices, relapse again into the first color, wipe off 
the higher surfaces, and see how easy it is to produce in this va- 
grant fashion the most charming results. ’ 

I have seen the ordinary green paint used in the trimming of a 
dining-room applied to a fine plaster shield, and manipulated in 
this way until it made a most imposing and harmonious object 
standing amid old iridescent Moorish pottery on a shelf above the 
door. . 

The most ambitious use of casts is, structurally, in the archi- 
tecture of interiors. Of this nature were the over-doors by Clo- 
dion alluded to above. For example, there are several music- 
rooms into which the famous singing boys of Luca della Robbia 
have been introduced. In one house, in which the long drawing- 
room is divided by an elliptical arch, supported on each side by a 
pillar and a pilaster, the space above these two is, in line with the 
arch, filled in with a large east on each side, and looking both 
ways, making four in all. The room is finished in white maple, 
and the casts are treated in warm ivory tints, which tone in ad- 
mirably with the color of the maple. The most costly carvings 
in wood or sculptured stone could produce no lovelier effect. 

There are reproductions of the frieze of the Parthenon, in- 
cluding that better-known group of “ Man and Horse,” that would 
make a frieze for the room of a young boy of which the eye 
would never weary. For the chamber of a young girl no lovelier 
nor more appropriate decoration could be found than in two pen- 
dent angelic groups, reliefs by Donatello, taken from a Florentine 
church, which have been recently brought over. 

For boudoirs there is no end of riant things by Clodion, and 
for men whose sympathies are well in hand is the famous Assyri- 
an relief “The Wounded Lioness.” But these are only the merest 
indications. One of the newest fancies comes in three cherubic 
groups. That is to say, two of the “groups” consist of a chubby 
little fellow with crossed knees, holding a book and singing. 
The central group is of two figures, and belongs to the same 
chorus. These figures are seated, and are so arranged that they 
can be placed on the ledge of a mirror or on an over-mantel in a 
natural attitude. These charming little fellows, whe are modern, 
are now in great vogue. 

The magnificent “ Victory” from the Parthenon, “ The Walk- 
ing Woman,” also Greek, Michael Angelo’s Madonna and Child, 
and a number of other reliefs, ancient and modern, will occur 
to every one familiar with casts as masterpieces easily within 
reach. Of these, any one can give more real and continued 
pleasure than ail the less valuable, though more showy, decora- 
tions with which we surround ourselves. 

Thanks for information are due to Mr. Rudolph Allen and Mr, 
J. Decompo. Mary Gay Hupureys. 


‘A Matter of National Pride.” 
HARPER’S PERICDICALS. 


“The American people ought to be proud of the four 
periodiec.s issned by Harper & Brothers. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the steady influence exerted upon the 
life and thonght of the nation from the publishing house 
in Franklin Square is at least equal to that of one ‘of the 
great universities. 

“From week to week and from month to month people 
take the excellence of the Harper publications as a matter 
of course, much as they take fresh air and pure water. 
The additional impression of quantity and variety, which 
can be derived in no other way than by an examination of 
the year’s product in bulk, is needed for a just estimate of 
the intelligence, the vigor, and the good faith which direct 
this comprehensive enterprise. 

* * * “Tn all this time there has been no departure from 
the plan on which the several periodicals were founded, or 
from the general policy of their management. The only 
change has been improvement in detail and in quality ; 
and this change is constant and progressive. It has been 
particularly noticeable within the past year or two in the 
illustrations of both the Monthly and the Weekly, and in 
the text of the latter. All four of the Harper periodicals 
are better now than they ever were before. How much 
that means, everybody kuows who has been Harper bred.” — 
N. Y. Sun, Feb, 10, 1890. 


TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE..........Per Year, Postage Free, $4 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY...........-- - cs ee #4 00 

HARPER'S BAZAR............... 4 re $4 06 

HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE.... $4 3 $2 00 
Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. Subscriptions 


sent direct to the Publishers should be accompanied by Post-ofice Money 
Order ov Draft. When no time ie specyied, Subscriptions will begin with 
the current number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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IN SILK ATTIRE. 

(hye soul often seems to be something within the 

_ being that does not so much growas unfold. It 

is there from the first, but it receives a partial open- 

ing, a one-sided development, a slow, chill shrivel- 

ling, or the wide unrolling of the perfect flower, as a 

consequence in large measure of the early influences 
brought to bear upon it. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Those who rear children are not always aware of 
the weight and power of the most trivial words and 
acts upon this unfolding spirit and intelligence and 
personality of theirs. From the moment that the 
baby accommodates its eyes to the light, from an 
earlier moment perhaps, while it is yet acecommoda- 
ting those eyes, indeed, the young intellect is reaching 
out into the relations of objects, and already giving 
itself the first lessons in the science of common 
things, and one or two of the larger facts. It is not 
an uncommon thing to hear an old nurse say that 
babies know within their first three days who is going 
to rule in that house, the baby or the others, and pro- 
ceed upon the judgment thus formed; while men of 
science tell us that the amount of memorizing ac- 
complished by a child in its first half-decade exceeds 
that they ever do afterward. 

It is seen, then, how eagerly and*swiftly children 
receive and absorb all impressions and turn them to 
account. And in this light is it nota pity that effort 
should not be made that every impression should be 
of the noblest? Yet, how seldom is this the case! 
Who ever sees a little girl old enough to understand 
a few simple phrases that her attention is not at once 
directed to her dress? Of course it is usually with 
the wish to give her a pleasurable emotion, or our- 
selves a diversion; rarely, if ever, is it done with the 
intention of giving her any idea of texture or color. 
But how unfortunate it is that this pleasurable emo- 
tion must be coupled with the love of possession, 
with the feeding of a small vanity, and the recogni- 
tion of the value of personal adornment! ‘‘ Oh, isn’t 
she a little picture in that hat?” says one. ‘‘ How 
blue becomes her!” says another. ‘‘ POLLY has a 
new gown ?” asks a third. ‘‘Where’s POLLY’s cloak, 
or POLLY’s feather, or POLLY’s ring, or PoLLY’s some 
other article of apparel?” chimes the chorus. And 
POLLY presently has learned to consider the pictu- 
resqueness of the hat, the value of blue in connection 
with her skin, the effect of the new gown, and all the 
rest as more immediately of consequence to her than 
the movements of the stars in their courses. And 
the lesson is so repeatedly and so thoroughly drilled 
in that it never loses its weight, but rather increases 
with every widening experience, till its effect is like 
that of the ripple made by the pebble’s splash, which 
spreads till it reaches the shore and can go no farther. 

When the little girl goes to her earliest party— 
a child’ afteenuvnh being by daylight—she sees 
the greatest solicitude at home as to her dress, and is 
stolid if she does not also see that it is intended to 
equal, if not to eclipse, that of others; and one of the 
first questions asked her on her return is in relation 
to what the others wore. She is now perpetually 
adjured to be careful of her dress; she is praised if 
she is careful; she is punished if she is not; she is 
made to see its importance by the mere necessity of 
the carefulness. She is given for this or that good 
action the promise or the reward of a new gown or 
of some other finery; she is made to comprehend 
thoroughly that it is not her innocence, her bloom, 
her sweetness, her charm of childhood, that is to be 
held the most attractive; it is her attire; and so the 
day will come at last when she will starve her body, 
if need be, in order to deck it out in fine array, even 
if she has to starve her soul too in the process. 

When she is older, books that she might have, 
lessons that she might take, journeys that she might 
make, numberless things enriching, nourishing, and 
uplifting to her better nature are foregone because 
she cannot have these things and dress too; and be- 
fore all things dress! . Thus the working-girl, be she 
house-servant, or shop-tender, or factory-hand, in- 
stead of improving her time with listening to educa- 
ting lectures, or reading at homme in her evenings, 
spends all her money in purchasing her array, and 
all the spare hours of her evenings in making it up; 
and wherever family cares allow her to do so, and do 
not demand her wages, she prefers to put all she 
earns upon her back, rather than into a savings-bank 
for the rainy day and old age—doing no further good 
by means of it all than that of achieving a pinch- 
beck imitation which makes the woman who can 
afford it doubt if she does right in devoting her own 
purse to similar uses. Nor is this by any means the 
whole of the mischief. For, to pass over the injury 
wrought on daily life and its surroundings by this 
long-continued process, with all its fettering, its be- 
littlingand hindering qualities—the egotism, the over- 
reaching, the struggling for precedence, the want of 
consideration for others that wrongs them, the whole 
hurt to society—there is an injury wrought to the 
individual soul which is all but irremediable. The 
love of dress has become a passion; vanity has grown 
till its rankness has choked out almost all better 
growth; nothing is too mean or base to feed it, and 
dragged down by a brace of dark agents of evil—pam- 
pered vanity and swollen selfishness—in order that 
the body may walk clad in purple, the degraded soul 
treads the mire. 

Mothers! Ifthe child’s eyes are more beautiful to 
you than Hesper in the heavens, delight in them, but 
do not tell her so.- If the dear flesh is so pearly 
white and rose-petal soft that you must bury your 
kisses there, do so, but hide the thought with your 
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face. If your pride and vanity and joy must deck 
her out to give pleasure to the eye and confusion to 
the neighbors, let it be a matter of course, without a 
word that shall allow her to see the worth of the fine 
feathers to you. Praise her for her obedience, her 
generosity, her truthfulness, her industry, her com: 
passion, her desire to help, her love, but never for 
her face, or for her feet, or for her clothes, or for any 
purely personal thing. Teach her by that implica- 
tion which is more powerful than words that the 
beauty of the body is no real beauty of hers, and that 
the garb in which she clothes that body is of infinite- 
ly less consequence than that which she has spun and 
woven about the spiritual body. Teach her that 
every day of her life, whether she wear silk attire or 
hodden-gray, she is preparing the garments of her 
soul. And so let her save that soul alive. 





LITERATURE IN THE SALON. 
BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD. 


fq \HE old mythology put Reason on the back of a tortoise ad- 
| vancing slowly, and undoubtedly that is the reason why it is 
a much more difficult thing to make a literary party agreeable 
than a party at which boys and girls dance, or men and women 
eat. Certainly, if we may trust the memoirs, literary parties, even 
in England so lately as the days of Thackeray, were not considered 
very amusing. It seems quite impossible that a party which might 
have brought together such people as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Svd- 
ney Smith, Rogers, Mrs. Norton, “ L. E. L.,” Ainsworth, Lockhart, 
Moore, Carlyle, and Macaulay could have been dull. But later on 
we read that the words “literary party” sent Dickens back to 
Gad’s Hill with a pretended toothache. 

Is it possible that the American climate is more favorable to a 
healthy and cheerful development of brain? Is it that we of the 
Anglo-Saxon race parry the bayonet of starvation with the pen 
more successfully than did the Englishman, that we have no Grub 
Street, and that our /ittérateurs are the jolliest people alive? There 
are wit, gayety, and talk, rippling laughter, quips and quirks, and 
good things said when hard-working authors come together, 

Of course we have had Hawthorne, melancholy and introspective, 
his great soul ever saddened by the masquerade of society. He saw 
the skeleton under the velvet. Death was amongst the dancers. 
Crimes, perfumed and painted, looked grimly at him behind their 
masks. He dressed his sinners in all garbs—clergyman, judge, the 
fair young woman: all were unmasked, Poe was another gloomy 
raven, We read him with avidity; but we should not have in- 
vited him to a literary party. 

Then came all the cheerfulest wits, the humorists, showing that 
there should be no ennui in America. Our literature, taken 
as a whole, is as fresh as the wild flowers. There is in some ro- 
mance writers that propensity to sadness, that murderous inclina- 
tion to kill a child or a heroine, which all fresh young authors 
love. It is as necessary to a young, happy author as is the minor 
chord in a Strauss waltz, It makes the wild measure enchanting. 
But it has not made the writers themselves at all gloomy people 
to meet. The writers of the past dipped their pens in the gall of 
dependence. They sat below the salt. The gay noble paid his 
poet twelve thousand livres a year; but if he caught him at a ball 
he kicked him down stairs. This better day may have changed 
the gayety of authors. 

In this prosperity of authors shall we lose something? Béran- 
ger’s “Blind Beggar”? Perhaps. No American writer will be 
able to write feelingly of the pangs of hunger. He must be very 
stupid if he has not a good dinner and a good coat on his back. 

Thus it happens that a literary party in Boston, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, or St. Louis is apt to be gay. 

Men and women of intelligence, culture, and good sense bring 
themselves, their ideas, and their talk to a pleasant interchange 
under a friendly roof. -“ Distrust,” says Diderot, “‘ those who have 
their pockets full of wit, and who scatter it on all occasions.” 

But perhaps our literary people are amiable, and do not scatter 
their wit too freely. 

Women have led off in the great cities most successfully in the 
literary party and the literary clubs within twenty years. There 
was, and perhaps will ever be,a class of masculine critics wha 
declare that the talk of women is flippant, pointless, and poor. A 
warmth of imagination, a quick relish of pleasure, a desire to be 
entertaining, often leads a woman who talks fluently into a sort of 
exaggeration, a sort of unintentional folly. She shows her defec- 
tive training. She has not been taught to be answerable for her 
words as a man has been taught to be answerable for his. 

Here again she “suffers for her sex.” She has not been taught 
the importance of the “ winged word.” 

But give women, even luxuriously and carelessly trained, an 
opportunity, and they can talk well. There has been for some 
years a literary reunion every other Monday of the winter months 
in New York, where papers are read, and a talk follows of 
half an hour afterward, which have shown a depth of culture, a 
clearheadedness, a mastery of the art of “sticking to one’s sub- 
ject,” which promise well for the future. This club, the “ Cau- 
seuses de Lundi,” is a tery important and prophetic handwriting 
on the wall for New York. It shows that New York clutches at 
the literary eminence of Boston, ‘‘ Women have a right to choose 
their friends and associates, and club themselves into little col- 
onies, defended by insurmountable barriers, for if they are obliged 
to accept the society of people they do not like, it would be no- 
thing less then tyranny.” Therefore this club, with many others 
like it coming from the so-called exclusive circles, is exclusive, 
but it is very honorable in its work and effort. 

They have got beyond that “jelly-like inaccuracy of thought 
and expression” which was once urged against women’s methods. 
Curiously enough also, being women who have never had to work 
at the pen, they have in a few years developed already the most 
admirable and comprehensive way of stating a question. 

The great difficulty has been the talk afterward, which finds 
many of them frightened. Strange that women, who have so little 
difficulty in talking when with each other, or in a party, find it 
impossible to “address the chair.” 

To be “ parliamentary ” is a thing which women learn with diffi- 
culty, Perhaps in the Woman’s Club at Chicago this has been 
more successful than elsewhere. Charles Dudley Warner says, 
“When women in Chicago want culture, they make it hum!” 

Perhaps this witty remark is borne out by the Woman's Fort- 
nightly Club in Chicago, which was started two years after the fire. 
Twelve ladies of the first social consideration began an organiza- 
tion which has ripened into a great club, owning its own club- 
rooms, which are beautifully and esthetically furnished. They 
began for subjects of papers with the early Egyptians, and came 
to considerations of religious history, art, and classic literature, 
Following that winding road, they now take up modern ques- 
tions. After the paper is read, discussion is opened, and this 


has always been carried on with perfect order, calmness, and 
This club includes teachers, doctors, society 


immense ability. 
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women, learned scholars, all sects of religious belief. They dis- 
cuss with perfect freedom and fairness all questions which may 
come up. These Western Hypatias, these violet-hooded doctors, 
have thus done a wonderful work in stimulating the thought and 
the refinement of their circle. New York may well take a leaf 
out of their book. 

In qualities of a high mental organization, says a modern au- 
thor, the equal of the American woman cannot be found in the 
world; but with all her knowledge and intellectual activity she 
lacks that which made the Greeks what they have been and the 
French what they are—organic cultivation. She lacks that intense 
and devoted scholarship which makes such a woman as Mrs, 
Humphrey Ward the representative of a class in England. The 
capable, energetic, speaking woman, the woman who can plead 
her own cause, has been so unfeminine, so unlovable, and so 
coarse in a majority of instances that it has driven the idea from 
the salon that women could be literary, thoughtful, good speakers, 
and good readers, and still dress well, be pretty and lady-like. 
The man-woman is not popular with the best bred of her own sex. 

But the success of certain literary clubs in the best parlors of 
these gay cities—the success of the effort to introduce something 
higher than “teas”—has proved that the exhibition of talent in 
woman need not be unlovely. The speech and action of the woman 
of the rostrum may be as graceful as was Hypatia’s, and, regarded 
from an artistic point of view, a beautiful thing to look upon. 

A beautiful, well-dressed, ignorant woman is as imperfect and 
as faulty a growth as an angular, strong-minded, eccentric, and 
unlovely woman. A cultivated lady should display her grace of 
speech and manner so graciously that it will add another charm 
to her personal appearance. A cultivated woman can place her- 
self en rapport with the people of all countries, even with those 
whose character is foreign to her own. She will sympathize with 
the refinements she meets about her, and she can therefore bring 
to her salon, her literary class, and her parliamentary discussion 
a certain element which men do not always reach. 

Another very great argument for the reading of papers in public, 
for holding a discussion, is the improvement to the voice; a har- 
monious tone, a timbre, is thus acquired. That powerful declama- 
tion of Rachel left her speaking voice exquisitely sweet, soft, 
and winning in private life. The tendency of Americans is to 
speak from the head, not the chest. 

A lady who took to reading aloud in her maturity found to her 
surprise that she had developed a contralto voice, and could sing 
songs which before had been impossible. 

Now life should be compelled to yield for us all that it has to 
give. We have conquered material life as to houses, cooks, 
dress, warmth, and light; we lead a sybarite existence even on an 
ocean steamer; we are improving in manners; but we have, as a 
people, heretofore banished literature and culture from the fash- 
ionable salon. The result has been that many of the brightest 
minds have retreated to the library and the quiet of their own 
homes, and women who had garnered up much scholarship were 
afraid to show it. Still worse, even if ready to write a paper, 
they had a certain shyness of entering into a discussion, which is, 
after all, a sort of splendid intellectual gymnastic teaching. It 
gives a woman mental precision, the half-hour’s meditation on 
the subject which she shall afterward speak on; a keen and vivid 
thought, “a very cameo,” should drop from the lips; and the 
thought, having pith, vigor, and truth, should spring, like Mi- 
nerva, fully panoplied from the brain. There should be no flip- 
pancy, folly, or confusion. A certain humorous audacity, some- 
thing fresh, neat, and swift, is a part of woman’s gift, and is de- 
lightful in argument. A woman’s learning even should be char- 
acteristically feminine, but her reasoning should never be ludi- 
crously incongruous, A controlled accuracy of thought is not said 
to be a part of woman’s equipment, but she can cultivate and ac- 
quire it. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING JACKETS. 


heey jackets for spring are cut long and close-fitting over 
the hips, with high collar, and moderately full sleeves set 
high on the shoulders. Cape coats with loose fronts, the close 
cuirass coats, and jackets with vests are the shapes most largely 
imported, and these are varied in many ways. The coat with 
shoulder capes will be much used in light tan cloths by young 
ladies; it is double-breasted and straight in front, close-fitted in 
the back, and may have revers at the top like those of a man’s 
morning coat; the capes are short and round, in triple layers, 
merely notched like saw teeth on the edges, or else there is a 
single cape, set on very full below the collar in a point in front 
and back. Smooth-faced cloths, with stitched edges and pearl but- 
tons, will be made up in this way in light livery shades, in cream 
white, or in pale gray shades, to be worn with gowns of various 
colors. 

The close cuirass coats are single-breasted, of even length all 
around, with slightly flaring high collar, and large coat sleeves 
that are very full at the top. A new effect is given these coats 
by braiding of many colors put on in pointed yoke shape and as 
a border, with a finish of fringe in all the colors of the braid, espe- 
cially in metallic hues of copper, steel, silver, and gold together. 
This fringe and braiding is most effective on dark cloths and on 
black coats. Hussar braiding in military rows across the front is 
also used on these jackets, French modistes embroider these 
cloth coats all over in a darker shade of sili, or else the embroid- 
ery takes the form of a bolero jacket, and the sleeves are of cord- 
ed silk the color of the light cloth, wrinkled in many folds around 
the arm from the high shoulders to the elbows, and quite plain be- 
low. Jackets with vests have a rolled shawl-shaped collar turned 
back to show a great deal of the waistcoat, which is lightly em- 
broidered or braided all over, with a slight row of embroidery 
or braiding on the turned-over collar and on the deep cuffs of 
the sleeves. Other vests are quite narrow, and there are square 
lapels at the top of the jacket, Another fashion is that of put- 
ting light tan cloth on as an over-jacket above darker cloth seen 
as a vest and below the light jacket, also as full sleeves and a 
high collar. 

Cheviot jackets for morning wear and for summer yachting are 
made in small checks or in plain navy blue shades in the sailor 
shapes so long in favor, with loose straight double-breasted fronts 
turned over in a revers collar that may be worn open or closed ; 
the back is smoothly fitted by broad side forms, and lasting but- 
tons are set in two rows down the front, on the ample coat sleeves, 
and to define the waist line in the back. 


SHOULDER CAPES. 

Short capes of light cloth will rival jackets as comfortable 
spring wraps, and are also made up in very dressy fashions to 
complete spring suits. The gathered capes of one or two frills 
of cloth are set on a pointed yoke below a high Medicis collar, 
and are simply pinked on the edges ; newer capes on Paris gowns 
have a puff of cloth and a standing frill at the top of the deep 
frill which forms the cape, giving a very full broad-shouldered 
effect. Other short capes of light cloth without fulness are quite 
straight across the back and have long mantilla fronts, while still 
others reverse this, having short pointed fronts to triple capes 
with high shoulders, while the back has fitted ferms extending 
below the waist like a jacket, and held in place by a belt inside. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


LONG COATS AND ULSTERS. 


Very dressy long coats for spring are of camel’s-hair, wrought 
all over with large polka dots or with the fine petit pois dots done 
in silk, made somewhat like a Russian coat, with loose lapped 
front, but with the back shirred at the waist line, while around 
the shoulders is a very full cape of soft bengaline. This is very 
handsome in pale beige, tan, or gray shades. New ulsters are of 
checked or striped cloth, with straight double-breasted front, close 
redingote back, large sleeves, and a shoulder cape made as a single 
full frill, or in plain triple layers. For summer dusters are large 
round cloaks that envelop the whole figure, made of the change- 
able and striped glorias, of lustrous mohairs, or of pongee or 
twilled silk. 

SPANISH JACKETS. 


Figaro jackets of jet and black silk cords come in some new 
shapes to be made up separately, or else to be mounted on a dress 
waist ; those for special waists have the back formed of two point- 
ed pieces that do not meet, leaving space for a flowing back 
breadth of the gown, which is gathered on just below the collar, 
and widens out in the skirt. The genuine toreador jackets are 
short and straight in one piece across the back, and square in 
front, and are prettily made of jet beads in open lattice pattern, 
or in squares with tassels and pointed or fringed edges. Some- 
times a belt or girdle is made to match, or else a band of flat jet 
disks trims the neck and edges the waist and the puffed sleeves 
of the pretty black dotted net dress that is worn with the jet jack- 
et. Another pretty finish to net dresses is a jet Medicis collar, 
wired to keep it in flaring shape, and detachable. To be worn 
over colored dresses are black silk cord passementerie jackets 
without beads, and also flat braid jackets. Shoulder garnitures 
deep enough to wear as a cape are made of jet, or of black silk 
cords mixed with silver or gold in vine and flower patterns with 
grelot edges. Sleeves of silk passementerie are also shown to 
be used over a color or over black. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 

Passementeries for trimming dresses come in flat braids, in silk 
cords with jet or without beads, or entirely of jet, and also in 
mixtures of metals—gold with steel, or gold with silver, or else 
entirely of gold or of silver. The designs are deep vandykes, 
scroll passementeries, galloon with straight edges, and very nar- 
row edgings. Many pretty narrow gimps are made of jet loops 
on each edge, with a straight line of color down the middle—as 
pink, green, or red silk woven as a stripe between scallops of 
jet. There are also many narrow edgings of jet, gold, steel, or 
silver to be used sewed on the edges of cloth or silk, and match- 
ing these are wider bands with Empire designs of laurel leaves 
and rose garlands. Many oddly tied knots are in new black cord 
passementeries. Open-patterned, straight-edged galloons are en- 
tirely of fine jet beads, and there are jet passementeries in cor- 
al branch patterns, and in arabesques, wheels, and stars. Me- 
tallic and silk galloons are plain half their width, and in open 
fancy designs the other lf. Bullion in various colors—gold, sil- 
ver, white, Edison blue, ete.—is much used as embroidery in leaves 
of white silver, copper, or bronze to give color to black passemen- 
terie. For gay trimming the colors of Scotch plaids are repre- 
sented in bullion-work, and the colors of the illuminated fountains 
at the Exposition are copied in threads of metals, the popular Edi- 
son blue predominating. For Spanish trimmings a great deal of 
pale yellow gold is used in points, as of guipure lace, and a novelty 
is white embroidery, like open-netted lace, inserted in the midst 
of colored embroidery which borders cashmeres, suralis, and sum- 
mer bengalines. Metal-covered balls and pear-shaped drops form 
the grelot fringes so fashionable for trimming Spanish jackets and 
hats. Fourragéres of wide black braiding are shown not only for 
crossing the fronts of jackets, but for extending down the entire 
front of dresses from throat to foot. For trimming mourning 
dresses are passementeries made of crépe bands, and also crochet- 
ed silk points of great width, and narrow ones for edgings. Solid 
beaded galloon of slight lustre trims mourning silk dresses, and 
others have large square faceted jets set on duller jet back- 
grounds. Crocheted silk buttons of all colors are very small, in 
flat or in ball shapes, Long slender buckles of passementerie are 
made of the narrow edgings, curving with the contour of the fig- 
ure on wide girdles, or as a centre finish for the silk of the bodice 
when drawn forward from the sides, 


NET AND LACE FOR DRESSES. 

Sewing-silk filet, or netting, of large meshes is imported in widths 
sufficient to form the length of a dress skirt, and will be used 
with a wide ribbon at the foot as a finish. Other filet breadths 
have very deep fringe at the foot, in which-jet is sometimes woven, 
and still more decorative netting has jet beads in the meshes, or 
small jet tassels at intervals. Large sleeves of this netting are 
made for plain black bengaline and India silk dresses, and in 
some black dresses these sleeves will be lined with colored silk. 

Brussels net for evening dresses. and for day use next summer 
is in very fine meshes, with delicate little Mechlin patterns in dots 
or sprigs, also in large dots, or in branching designs, as of thick 
palm branches, or conventionalized roses and long stems. Inde- 
pendent figures will be preferred to stripes, and dice patterns are 
newer than the Russian nets, Gold dots on black net, with gold- 
edged points at the foot, are handsome for dressy gowns. Skirt 
fronts of blgck net are deeply vandyked and barred with black and 
gold beads, or with gold and white beads (the gold in the centre 
of the white), or else with silver beads, New black trimming 
laces with vandyked edges have small figures for their decoration 
—stars, sprigs, dice, and open dots arranged in odd designs of 
strives or bars—strewn about in what are called the shower-of- 
pearl patterns, For dress trimming and for making bonnets there 
is also much Tosca net vandyked and embroidered with large 
black crescents, Gold-lace will aiso be used in small patterns 
with pointed edges, and in Tosea net, with crescents. There is 
much mixing of black and gold in nets and in laces, and of white 
net with either silver or gold embroidery; red net is also em- 
broidered with gold. Some Spanish laces are made with van- 
dyked edges finished with fringe, for trimming grenadine or silk 
dresses, 

NEW VEILS, 


New veils of point d’esprit net have narrow short points on the 
edge wrought either with gold or with black. A novelty called la 
grande beauté veiling has large pastille dots of biack on white or 
on black tulle, placed far apart, to give the piquant effect of 
“patches.” Creseents and rings of large size and very black are 
also on scalloped net veils. 


COTTON TRIMMINGS. 

New cotton trimmings for white and for colored piqués, Cham- 
bérys, and other cotton fabrics are open-patterned gimps and pas- 
sementerie of cords and of flat threads in pretty designs, with 
scalloped edges, made all white, or entirely of one color—scarlet, 
écru, or navy blue—or of white combined with either one of these 
clear colors, or of two other contrasting colors, as écru with navy 
blue, or blue with red. These are an inch wide, and wider gimps 
are shown entirely of white with a close-background, on which is 
a lattice design of silky-looking white cord crossing it and form- 
ing open scalloped edges. 

Jambrie and Victoria lawn frilling, hem-stitched on one edge, is 
now prepared, with a woven cord on the other edge that draws it 
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evenly to form ruffles for trimming pillow-slips, night-dresses, chil- 
dren’s under-clothing, ete. ; it gives the pretty and neat appearance 
of similar work done by hand, and is very durable. Colored em- 
broidery on bands of insertion and as edgings is used for trim- 
ming under-clothing, especially the batiste gowns that have dots, 
dashes, or sprays of clear scarlet or bright blue woven in them. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. RepreRN; ARNOLD, Con- 
staBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Arrxen, Son, & Co.; and 
J. & J. Casn. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. D. C. Croty (Jennie June) has had the honor to be elected 
a Vice-President of the State Forestry Association, whose object 
is to preserve the forests of the State, and especially the Adiron- 
dack woods, from needless devastation. Mrs. Croly is the first 
woman chosen to serve on the board, but she finds herself in ex- 
cellent company, among her fellow-workers being Charles Ken- 
dall Adams, President of Cornell; George William Curtis, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Regents of the University ; Seth Low, Presi- 
dent of Columbia College ; Bishop Doane » the Rev. Dr. Storrs ; Carl 
Schurz; and Grover Cleveland. 

—Among businesses for women that prosecuted by Mrs. Ernes- 
tine Schaffner is not likely to be over-crowded. Her sign, displayed 
at No. 21 Centre Street, near the City Prison, bears this legend : 
“Free Advice to the Poor and to the Innocent Accused.” Mrs. 
Schaffner is a woman of middle age, who for the past five years 
has devoted her time, her energies, and her private fortune to the 
relief of those indigent prisoners who, less by fault than by mis- 
fortune, have been committed to the Tombs. The warden him- 
self is not more regular in his daily round than this self-appoint- 
ed visitor, who talks with each new offender; and when she finds 
a friendless prisoner who convinces her of his innocence, she se- 
cures bail or counsel for him, becoming responsible for necessary 
expenses or personally defraying them. She is said to have de- 
veloped an almost infallible instinct as to the worthiness of her 
motley clientage, and never to have failed to secure an acquittal 
or a discharge on the merits of the case. Both in the office of 
the District Attorney and in the Tombs she is afforded all practi- 
cable assistance in her benevolent work. Giving her personal at- 
tention to every case, daunted by no hardship, discouraged by no 
delay, depressed by no ingratitude, and tempted from her unat 
tractive toil by no consideration of ease or pleasure, the name of 
this new Elizabeth Fry is to be written in the list that Abou Ben 
Adhem’s led. 

—Mrs. Kendal, though in her prime, is one of the veterans of 
the stage. Dressed in her mother’s old clothes, she played Dame 
Melnotte, mother of the sentimental Claude, at the age of thirteen, 
and performed Lady Macbeth to Phelps’s Macbeth before she was 
fifteen. In the old English stock companies the child of an actor 
or actress was “thrown in” to make weight, like so much bread, 
if it evinced dramatic capacity, being worth just so much addi- 
tional salary to its parents. Mrs. Kendal recalls, with much en- 
joyment of the situation, that her offerings to the tragic and the 
comic Muses were valued at two dollars and a half a week. 

—It may not be generally known that San Francisco possesses 
the best kindergarten system in the world. In the ten years of 
its existence that system has done much to transform a city of 
“hoodlums” into a decent and law-abiding town. Of its nineteen 
free kindergartens four are maintained by the “Stanford Memo- 
rial Fund,” the gift of Senator and Mrs, Stanford; two are sup- 
ported from her private purse by Mrs. Hearst, wife of Senator 
Hearst; and two are paid for by Mrs. © RB. Alexander, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Crocker. Among the best results of the 
work of these schools are reckoned, growth of affection in the 
households of the poor, a higher value put upon children, a 
steady growth in moral quality, and in sobriety, industry, economy, 
thrift, self-dependence, and good manners. 

—Mr. Robert Niven, a member of the British Imperial League, 
is about to give lectures in the principal cities of America. He 
has discovered, in the course of his work among them, that the 
working-classes in London are deeply interested in Carlyle, not- 
withstanding their imperfect education and comprehension, and he 
feels that much might be done for their intellectual and moral 
elevation if men and women who appreciate and understand the 
great writers, and who have some practical skill in public speak- 
ing, would make it a duty to act as a kind of middle-men for the 
people. It is upon such topics as this that Mr. Niven will lecture. 
He is described as a cultivated, thoughtful, and brilliant young 
Englishman, much like Mr, James Bryce in his intellectual equip- 
ment. 

— Now that the stage has lost her, Mrs. Annie Louise Cary Ray- 
mona has time, among crowding social engagements, for the char- 
itable work that she loves. She is an officer and hard-working 
member of the New York Diet Kitchen, whose object is to pro- 
vide the sick poor with suitable food, and, to a small extent, with 
clothing. She is described as having been lately seen, at the 
kitchen in Varick Street, patiently trying shoes on a particularly 
disagreeable old woman who is a lineal descendant of Rob Roy, 
and who is still handsome and intelligent, and as self-assertive as 
her noted ancestor, under the burden of her eighty-seven years. 

—Royalties nowadays compete with the commonalty without 
hesitation. Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales take annual 
prizes for cattle, sheep, pigs, and horses at the Royal Agricultural 
Show. The Empress Frederick, the Princess Louise, and the 
Princess Beatrice have all exhibited pictures and specimens of 
plastic art. The King of Holland recently took a prize for the 
best beer from the Brasseries Royale in the latest Paris Exposition. 
The Due de Montpensier took the prize for Sewlle oranges and 
wheat, grown on his own estates near Bologna. Prince Galitzin 
acquired the same dignity for champagne, Médoc, and Burgundy, 
from his Crimean vineyards. The Duke d’Aumale received a prize 
for his Sicilian wines. Trade and commerce may yet find royal 
expositors. 

—Pundita Ramabai, that accomplished Hindoo lady who is so 
well remembered in New York and Boston, has formed a club of 
* King’s Daughters” among her pupils in India, and says that she 
already sees the effect of it in a steadying and strengthening of 
character in these irresponsible and undeveloped maidens. She 
has translated into Maratti the four mottoes of the Wordsworth 
clubs: “Look up, and not down;” “ Look forward, and not back ;” 
“Look out, and not in;” and“ Lend a hand.” 

—Barnard College, through its Board of Trustees and Associate 
Members, invited the social world to tea on Friday, February 7th. 
Mrs. F, B. Arnold, Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, Miss Alice Williams, 


Mrs. C. S. Longstreet, and Miss Helen Dawes Brown received the 
hundreds of visitors who came. The college occupies a hand- 


some house at 343 Madison Avenue, where ave its class-rooms, its 
laboratory, and the rooms of the Women’s University Club (com- 
posed of graduates of the various colleges which afford women 
a university training), under the presidency of Miss Helen Dawes 
Brown. The name of Barnard College was given to this adjunct 
of Columbia in recognition of the energy and perseverance with 
which the late President of Columbia, Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, sup- 
ported and promoted the cause of the higher education of women. 
At present Barnard College is the only college annex which gives 
degrees. Twenty-one ladies compose the present class, who are 
keeping pace step by step with the students of Columbia, receiving 
the same instruction from the same tutors. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


N many respects shopping by mail has de- 

cided advantages over the ordinary shop- 
ping possible to one living in a town, village, 
or even a small city. In the markets of a 
large city the treasures of the world are col- 
lect d, competition regulates prices to the ad- 
vantage of the purchaser, goods are fresher, 
stvles more numerous, and therefore one is 
quite likely to be better satisfied with results. 
Leisure for decision is also afforded, and the 
nervous woman, who does not know her own 
mind, and is confused by the importunities of 
salesmen or the presence of other shoppers, 
can make her selections in the quiet of her 
own room, and enjoy the luxury of changing 
her mind twenty times if she wishes before 
sending her order, without feeling humiliated. 

But unless one understands certain condi- 
tions inseparably connected with this method 
of supplying personal wants, shopping by mail 
may prove an irritation instead of a blessing 
and relief. Hundreds upon hundreds of let- 
ters requesting samples are received and an- 
swered by large firms which receive no response 
in return. A passing whim or idle curiosity 
induces the reader of a fashion article to send 
for samples of certain goods, only the remotest 
possibility, perhaps none at all, existing in her 
mind of making a selection from the samples 
ordered, The firm addressed is bound to reply, 
and the package of choice samples of season- 
able goods is hastily looked over by the re- 





Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy rrom 5 to 8 Years o.p.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 20-31. 





Fig. 2.—Emproinery ror Lamp Suape, Fie. 1. 
Fuut Size. 


cipient, and thrown aside, while she buys her gown, as 
she had intended from the first, at a shop in her own 
town. This is the history of hundreds of shoppers by 
mail, and each one of this sort subtracts so much from 
the merchant’s confidence in his distant correspondents, 


and therefore lessens the chances of success for some 


one else. 

Orders are often given so vaguely that it is quite 
impossible to fill them with satisfaction, The writer 
does not sufficiently consider that her circumstances, 
tastes, and plans are entirely unknown to the firm ad- 
dressed, and the result is that the salesman is forced 
to select at random and take the chance of pleasing. 
Send samples of dress goods” is a very uncertain but 
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Caam Back.—Emproipery IN ARABIAN Sry_e.—[For design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 69.} 


JAPANESE BepDROOM S.ipPeRr. 


For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 32-34. 
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Fig. 1.—Lamp Saape.—Ovtiine-Work on Bortine-Croru.—[See Figs, 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 68, 
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often-received message. If the lady were to 
indicate her preference for light or dark col- 
ors, whether plain, brocade, striped, or plaid 
goods were most becoming or most desired, 
or, if this matter remains to be decided, if she 
could state whether the costume was desired 
for travel, for church, walking, or evening 
wear, and give some indication as to price, 
she would then have reason to expect to be 
suited. 

In ordering black silk, cashmere, cloth, or 
any standard goods, much depends on the 
statement of price. Black silk can be obtain- 
ed from fifty cents up to many dollars a yard. 
It is quite safe to ask for the best quality to 
be had for any of two or three different sums 
—say $1 50, $1 75, or $200. The popular be- 
lief that all city tradesmen are on the sharp 
lookout to defraud people outside of town of- 
ten works disastrously to shoppers by mail, 
Now the fact is that the man who selects the 
samples to be sent to your order bas nothing 
whatever to do with making the'r prices. 
When the spring or fall supplies were brought 
into the store, yards of fine and costly mate- 
rial were cut up into samples, and tags indica- 
ting price and width were attached to them. 
It is of no personal consequence whatever to 
the collector of your samples whether you se- 
lect one at fifty cents or five dollars a yard. 
He gives you the price which you would pay 
over the counter; and so far from wishing to 
defraud you, it is far more to the interest of 
the firm that you be entirely pleased with your 





Fig. 2.—Back or JACKET YOR 
Suit, Fig, 1. 


Apron ror CuiLp rrom 1 to 3 Years OLD. 
Back AND Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Figs. 66 and 67. 

















Fig. 3.—Empromrry ror Lamp Suape, Fie. 1. 
Fou Size. 


choice, and so write again, and invite your friends to do 
so, than that he should be able to uprighteously extract 
an extra dollar from your purse. 

Then, again, it is safe to depend, in any trustworthy 
house, on what is told you of the seasonableness of certain 
articles. Ifa nice wool dress is desired, ask for samples 
of the newest colors, and new trimmings for the same, 
and you are very likely to be entirely satisfied, and to 
find that your choice, selected by a salesman whose busi- 
ness it is to know just what is new and permanent, is in 
good condition for two or three seasons’ wear. 

The purchase of wraps and cloaks by mail is rarely 
satisfactory unless one’s figure is entirely symmetrical 
and easily fitted. The best ready-made garments are 
apparently designed for perfect figures ; and alterations, 
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‘ig. 1.—U.ster ror Girt rrom 14 To 16 Years 





oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No, VI., Figs. 47-57. 


to be successful, must be made by experienced 
hands, In any town of moderate size the local 
merchants bring from the city the same gar- 
ments—in less variety, of course—that are sold 
in the cities, and at fair prices. It is better to 
make a selection from these, if possible, or to 
send a special order by the merchant, than to 
run the risk of misfits, delayed expressage, and 
countless other annoyances, 

Hats and bonnets may be selected from an 
illustrated catalogue, with very good prospect 
of satisfaction; and there is often a pretty, fin- 
ished air to a bonnet so ordered which cannot 
be imitated by inexperienced fingers, or created 





es for 





by a milliner who has few opportuni 
seeing new and tasteful designs, and little com- 
petition to rouse her to her most artistic efforts. 

Nearly all circular letters sent out with sam- 
ples request the return of those not used. Com- 
paratively few ladies take the trouble to heed 
this very reasonable request, but it is certainly 
nothing more than an act of common courte sy 
todo so. Yards of rich and expensive fabrics 
are every season wasted by careless shoppers, 
whose good-breeding is not to be doubted, but 
who, for want of thought, neglect to heed the 
request until the samples are no longer of use 
to the firm. 

Another important matter to be considered 
in shopping by mail is time. If you wish to 
make ap irchase fora special occasion, do not 
expect that a request for samples one week, or 
even two, before the material is needed will 
necessarily be seasonable. Your letter may be 
one of two hundred received on a given day. 
Or a consignment of that particular line of 
goods may be expected on an incoming steam- 
er, and the order be held for their arrival, in 
the full confidence of giving you the best possi- 
ble selection by so waiting. Time for your own 
decision must be allowed, and even then the 
goods selected may have been sold before your 
order is received, and so further delay necessi- 
tated. 

Occasionally a correspondent is so ingenuous 
as to suppose that goods will be sent to her with- 
out prepayment. Great city houses are exact 
to a penny in transactions by mail, and the pur- 
chaser risks nothing by sending a check or or- 
der. To send money by mail, even in small 
amounts, is uncertain, and never to be advised. 

In one of the large retail shops of New 
York between three and four hundred letters, 
requesting samples or information, are daily 
received during the busy season. Five men, 
with an experienced superintendent, are kept 
constantly engaged attending to the mail depart- 
ment, When a request is received, if it is at 
all reasonable and definite, one of the clerks 
sends it to the head of the department from 
which samples are requested. If several differ- 
ent kinds of goods are desired, slips requesting 
these are sent to the heads of departments, 
where the orders are filled and returned to the 
mailing-room. 

Some very amusing letters are received here. 
One lady in a distant State offered to send a 
half-peck of apples in return for the samples 
she desired, which certainly showed that she 
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had strict ideas of honesty. Another asked for 
“samples of silks, satins, velvets, and plush- 
es,” neglecting to mention colors, A third re- 
quested “ information about styles for ladies.” 
A young Missourian—the style of her letter in- 
dicates youth—begs for samples of pink, green, 
and red satins, silks, and velvets. ‘* Evidently 
with an eye to patchwork,” says the shrewd 
superintendent. About one-half of the letters 
received are well-written, definite, and sensible, 
and their writers are easily suited. 





BLACKBIRD PARLIAMENT. 


7 ERY early in the spring, before even the 
bluebird or the robin appears in force, 


come the armies of blackbirds. The trees of 





Fig. 2.—Back or Utster, Fra, 1. 
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JackET with PaGr SLEEVES. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 58-65. 
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Spring Croak.—Back aNnpD Front.—{For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1-7.) 


the locust grove a little way south of my win- 

dows form a favorite camping-piace for them, 
: d, 

and here they begin, | 





e a big noisy nominating 
convention, apparently to select a ruler or lead 


er for the season. After a stormy scene of vo- 
ciferous chattering or vit peration, they seem 
it last to decide upon some one. Escorted by 





1 dozen or so of his companions, the chosen 
orator of the day selects a high bough, whence 
he pours forth a torrent of sounds, evidently 
full of meaning to his audience, which fre quent- 


ly interrupts him by bursts of chatter, which 





probably signify appla instances ; 
but not in all, for sometin th ] ke 
to their wings and ive the offending orator 
iway from his post, and then comes another 
tormy debate before another orator can be 
chosen 


I have known one of these blackbird con- 





w parliaments to last for three days. 
it is possible that each day’s con 
vention was held by a fferent flock; but it 


would not seem that there could be in the same 


locality a sufficient number of this one bird to 
filla large grove, bough and twig, to overtlow- 
ing during three days by three successive bod- 
ies. Occasionally parties of five « ix birds 


ire seen to fly away with an air of being in 
a desperate hurry, and sometimes larger parties 
of from twenty-five to fifty will assemble at a 
f 
f 


distance from the main body, whence, after a 


consultation among themselves, they will re- 
oin their comrades Whatever all their com- 
motion may mean, it is certainly not without 
some very decided purpose of its own 

After the convention is over, its members 
ies, and then tin sub- 


separate into small part 

divide, and after that the blackbirds are rarely 
seen in flocks of more than twenty or thirty at 
once until auturnn, when they will return and 
hold another parliament in the same way and 
with the same animation. To see them with 
outstretched necks and open beaks, and every 
glossy black feather aquiver with intense ex- 
citement, now screaming with anger, now argu- 
ing in gentle tones, now piteously pleading, now 
gavly chattering, is to convince one that they 
have a distinct object in their assembly, and 
that their language is perfectly intelligible to 
themselves. 

Sometimes I fancy that they are holding a 
sort of criminal court for the trial of offenders. 
Upon one occasion I saw one of their number, 
who had been perched a little apart from the 
rest, suddenly pounced upon by half a dozen 
others, who soon pecked him to death, amid the 
apparently applauding chatter of the rest. 
And I still wonder whether this unhappy fate 
was caused by some actual transgression of 
the blackbird code of laws, or if he were not 
some sorely traduced bird who, by reason of 
the superior shine of his feathers or by excep- 
tional talent, had roused the envy and malice 
of-his associates. Whatever the cause, there 
was no more appearance of sympathy for him 
on the part of the feathered assembly than a 
mob of human beings manifests over the vic- 
tims ol its vengeance, 

Heten Evertson Suitu. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE* 
A Romance of To-vap. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruor or “ For Farru anv Frervom,” “Tur Worip 
Went Very Wet Turn,” “ Att Sorts anp 
Conpitions or Men,” “ Tur Bet or 
Sr. Pavuw’s,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. FLETCHER RETURNS FOR HIS BAG, 


I ALF an hour later the blinds were down, the 

fire was brightly burning, the ved fire-light 
was merrily dancing about the room, and the 
table was pushed back. Then Dorcas and Jus- 
tinian came in—the two old serving-folk, bent 
with age, gray-headed, toothless — followed by 
Chessun, thin and tall, silent and subdued. And 
Armorel, taking her violin, tuned it, and turned 
to her old master for instructions, just as she 
had done on the first and every following night 
of Roland's stay. 

“* Barley Break,’” said Justinian, 

Armorel struck up that well-known air. Then, 
as before, the ancient dame started, moved un- 
easily, sat upright, and opened her eyes and be- 
gan totalk. But to-night she was not rambling ; 
she did not begin one fragment of reminiscence 
and break off in the middle. She started witha 
clear story in her mind, which she began at the 
beginning and carried on. When Armorel saw 
her thus disposed, she stopped playing “ Barley 
Break,” which may amuse the aged mind and 
recall old merriment, but lacks earnestness. 

“*Put on thy smock o’ Monday,’” said Jus- 
tinian. 

This ditty lends itself to more sustained thought. 
Armorel put more seriousness into it than the 
theme of the music would seem to warrant. The 
old lady, however, seemed to like it, and contin- 
ued her narrative without interrupting it at any 
point. Armorel also observed that, though she 
addressed the assembled multitude generally, she 
kept glancing furtively at Roland. 

“The night was terrible,” said the ancient 
dame, speaking distinctly and connectedly ; “ nev- 
er was such a storm known; we could hear the 
waves beating and dashing about the islands 
louder than the roaring of the wind, and we heard 
the minute-gun, so that there was little sleep for 
anyone. At daybreak we were all on the shore, 
out on Shark Point. Sure enough, on the Cas- 
tinicks the ship lay, breaking up fast—a splendid 
East Indiaman she was. Her masts were gone, 
and her bows were stove in—as soon as the light 
got strong enough we could see so much—and 
the shore covered already with wreck. But not 
a sign of passengers or crew. Then my husband's 
father, who was always first, saw something, and 
ran into the water up to his middle, and dragged 
ashore a spar. And, sure enough, a man was 
lashed to the spar. When father hauled the man 
up he was quite senseless, and he seemed dead, 
so that another quarter of an hour would have 
finished him, even if his head had not been knock- 
ed against a rock, or the spar turned over and 
drowned him. Just as father was going to call 
for help to drag him up, he saw a little leather 
bag hanging from his neck by a leather thong. 
There were others about, all the people of 
Samson—fifty of them—men, women, and chil- 
dren ; all busy collecting the things that had been 
washed ashore, and some up to their waists in 
the water after the things still floating about. 
But nobody was looking. Therefore father, think- 
ing it was a dead man, whipped out-his knife, cut 
the leather thong, and slipped the bag into his 
own pocket, not stopping to look at it. No one 
saw him, mind—no one—not even your father, 
Justinian, who was close beside him at the time.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Justinian ; “if father had seen 
it, naturally—” But his voice died away, and 
Roland was left to wonder what under such cir- 
cumstances a native of Samson would have done. 

“No one saw it. Father thought the man was 
dead, But he wasn’t. Presently he moved. Then 
they carried him up the hill to the farm—this 
very house—and laid him down before the fire— 
just at your feet, Armorel—and I was standing 
by. ‘Get him a cordial,’ says father. So we gave 
him a dram, and he drank it and opened his eyes. 
He was a gentleman—we could see that—not a 
common sailor; not a common man.” 

Here her head dropped, and she seemed to be 
losing herself again. 

“Try her with a Saraband,” said Justinian, as 
if a determined effort had to be made. Armorel 
changed her tune. A Saraband lends itself to a 
serious and even solemn turn of thought. Asa 
dance it requires the best manners, the bravest 
dress, and the most dignified air. It will be seen, 
therefore, that to a mind bent upon a grave nar- 
rative of deeds lamentable and fateful, the Sara- 
band, played in a proper frame of mind, may 
prove sympathetic. The ancient lady lifted her 
head, strengthened by the opening bars, which, 
indeed, are very strong, and resumed her story. 
Armorel, to be sure, and all her hearers, knew 
the history well, having heard it every night in 
disjointed bits. The Tale of the Stolen Treasure 
was familiar to her; it was more than familiar, 
it was a bore; the Family Doom seemed unjust 
to her; it disturbed her sense of Providential be- 
nevolence ; yet she threw all her soul intothe Sara- 
band in order to prolong by a few minutes. the 
waking and conscious moments of this remote 
ancestress. A striking illustration, had the oth- 
ers understood it, of filial piety. 

“ But I was standing close by father,” she went 
on—‘I was beside him on the beach, and I saw 
it. I saw him cut the thong and slip the me 
into his pocket. When he came to himself 
whispered to father, ‘There’s his bag; you've 
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got his bag in your pocket.’ ‘I know,’ he said— 
rough. ‘Hold your tongue, girl.’ So I said no 
more, but waited. Then the man opened his eyes 
and tried to sit up; but he couldn’t, being still 
dizzy with the beating of the waves. But he 
looked at us, wondering where he was. ‘ You 
are ashore, Master,’ said father. ‘The only one of 
all the ship’s company that is, so far.’ ‘ Ashore.’ 
he asked. ‘Ay, ashore: where else would you 
be? Your ship’s in splinters; your captain and 
your crew are dead men all, But you’re ashore.’ 
With that the man shut his eyes and lay quiet 
fora time. Then he opened them again. ‘Where 
am I?’ he asked. ‘ You are on Samson, in Scilly,’ 
I told him. Then he tried to get up again, but 
he couldn’t. And so we carried him up stairs 
and laid him on the bed. 

“ He was in bed for nigh upon six weeks. Never 
was any man so near his latter end. I nursed him 
all the time. He had a fever, and his head wan- 
dered. In his rambling he told me who he was. 
His name was Robert Fletcher—Robert Fletcher,” 
she repeated, nodding to Roland with strange 
significance. “ A brave gentleman, and handsome, 
and well-mannered. He had been in the service 
of an Indian King; and though he was only thir- 
ty, he had made his fortune, and was bringing it 
home, thinking that he would do nothing more 
all his life but just sit down and enjoy himself. 
All his fortune was in the bag. When he recov- 
ered he told me that the last thing he remem- 
bered, before he was washed off the ship, was 
feeling for the safety of his bag. And it was 
gone. And he was a beggar. Poor man! And 
I knew all the time where the bag was and who 
had it. But I could not tell him. If father 
sinned when he kept the bag, I sinned as well be- 
cause I knew he kept it. If father was punished 
when his son was drowned, that son was my hus- 
band, and I was punished too.” 

She stopped, and it seemed as if for the even- 
ing she had run down, but Armorel stimulated 
her again and she went on, looking more and more 
at the face of the stranger that was in their gates. 

“While he lay ill and was like to die, father 
was uneasy—I knew why. He wanted him to die, 
because then he could keep the treasure with a 
quiet mind. ‘ All’s ours that comes ashore ;’ that’s 
what we used to say. He never confessed his 
thoughts—but I, who knew whut was in the bag, 
guessed them very well. 

“The stranger began to recover, and father fell 
into a gloomy fit, and would go and sit by him- 
self for hours. Nobody dared ask him—for he 
was a man of short temper and rough in his 
speech—what was the matter with him, but I 
knew very well. He was gloomy because he didn’t 
want to lose that bag. But the man got better, 
and at last quite well, and one morning he came 
down dressed in clothes that father lent him, 
because his own were ruined in the washing of 
him ashore, and he bade us all farewell. ‘ Cap- 
tain Rosevean,’ he said, very earnestly, ‘when I 
left India I was rich. I was carrying all my for- 
tune home with me in a small compass, for safe- 
ty,as I thought. I was going to be a rich man, 
and work no more. Well—I have escaped with 
my life, and that is all. If I were not a beggar, I 
would offer you half my fortune for saving my 
life. As it is,I can offer you nothing but my 
gratitude.’ 

“So he shook hands with father, who stood as 
white as a sheet, for all he was a ruddy-faced 
man and inclined to brandy. ‘ And farewell, Mis- 
tress Ursula,’ he said. ‘Farewell, my kind nurse.’ 
So he kissed me, being a courteous gentleman. ‘I 
shall come back again to see you,’ he said; ‘I 
shall surely come back. Look to see me some 
day when you least expect me.’ So he went 
away, and they rowed him over to the Port, and 
he sailed to Penzance. Father went to his own 
room, where the treasure was. And my heart 
sank heavy as lead. The more I thought of the 
wickedness the heavier fell my heart. There was 
father and his son—my husband—and myself, and 
my own son not yet born. The Hand of the Lord 
would be upon us for that wickedness. I ought 
to have cried out to the stranger before he went 
away that his treasure was safe, and that we were 
keeping it for him. But I didn’t. Then I tried 
to comfort myself. I said that when he came 
again I would give him back the bag, even if I 
had to steal it from father’s chest. 

“Tt was a long time ago—they are all gone, 
swallowed up by the sea—which was right, be- 
cause we stole the treasure from the sea. He 
never came back. I looked for him to come af- 
ter my husband was drowned, and after my son 
went too, and my grandson, but he never came 
again as he promised. And at last, at last "—her 
voice rose almost to a shriek, and everybody jump- 
ed in his chair; but Armorel continued to play 
the Saraband slowly and with much expression 
—“‘at last he has come back, and we are saved. 
All that are left of us are saved. Armorel, my 
child, you are saved. Your bones shall not lie 
rotting among the sea-weed ; your flesh shall not 
be devoured by crabs and conger-eels ; you may 
sail without fear among the islands. For he has 
kept his promise and has come back.” 

Then she rose—she, who had not stood upon 
her feet for three years—actually rose and stood 
up, or seemed to stand; the red light, playing on 
her face, made her eyes shine like two balls of 
fire. “‘ You!” she cried, pointing her long skinny 
finger at Roland—“ you! oh! you have come at 
last. You have suffered all that innocent blood 
to be shed ; but you have come at last.” She sank 
back among her pillows, but her finger still point- 
ed at the stranger. “Sir,” she said now, with 
tremulous voice, “ you are welcome. Late though 
it is, Mr. Fletcher, you are welcome. When you 
came a day or two ago I wondered, being now 
very old and foolish, if it was really you. Now I 
know. I remember, though it is nearly eighty 
years ago. You are welcome again to Samson, 
Mr. Fletcher. You find me changed, no doubt. 
I knew you would keep your promise and come 
again, some time or other. As for you, I see little 


change. You are dressed differently, and when 
you were here last your hair was worn in another 
fashion. But you are no older to look at. You 
are not changed at all by time. You would not 
know me again. How should you? I suppose 
you knew—somebody told you perhaps—that the 
bag was safe afterall. That knowledge has kept 
you young. Nothing short of that knowledge 
could have kept you young. I assure you, sir, had 
I known where to find you, I would have taken 
the bag and its contents to you long, long ago. 
And now you are come back in search of it.” 

“Tt was eighty years ago!” Doreas whispered 
to Chessun, shuddering. ‘“ He must be more than 
a hundred !” 

‘““A hundred years!” returned her daughter, 
with pallid cheeks. “It isn’t in nature. He 
looks no more than twenty: Mother, is he a man, 
and alive?” 

“ Pretend that you are Mr. Fletcher,” whispered 
Armorel. “Do not contradict her. Say some- 
thing.” 

“Tt is a long time ago,” said Roland. “I should 
have kept my promise much sooner. And as for 
that bag—you saved my life, vou know. Pray 
keep the bag. It has long been forgotten.” 

“Keep the bag? Do you know what is in it? 
Do you know what itis worth? That, Mr. Fletch- 
er, is your politeness. We, who have suffered so 
much from the possession of the bag, cannot be- 
lieve that you have forgotten it, because if we 
have suffered for our guilt, you must have suffer- 
ed through that guilt. Else there would be no 
justice. No justice at all unless you have suffer- 
ed too. Else all those lives have been wasted and 
thrown away.” 

The old lady spoke with the voice and firmness 
of a woman of fifty. She looked strong; she sat 
up erect. Armorel played on, now softly, now 
loudly, The serving-folk looked on opened-mouth- 
ed; the women with terror undisguised. Was 
this gentleman, so young and so pleasant, none 
other than the man whose injury had brought all 
these drownings upon the family? Nearly eigh- 
ty years ago that happened. Then, he must be 
a ghost! What else could he be? No human 
creature could come back after eighty years still 
so young. 

“When I said, madam,” Roland explained, 
“ that I had forgotten the bag, what I meant was 
that after losing it so long I had quite abandoned 
all hope of finding it again. I assure you that I 
have not come here in search of it. In fact, I 
thought it was lying at the bottom of the sea, 
where so many other treasures lie.” 

“Tt is not at the bottom of the sea, Mr. Fletch- 
er. You shall have it again, to-morrow. You are 
still so young that you can enjoy your fortune. 
Make good use of it, sir, and do not forget the 
poor. I have counted the contents again and 
again. They are not things that wear out and 
rust, are they? No,no. You must often have 
laughed to think that the moth and the worm 
cannot destroy that treasure. You will be very 
pleased to have it back.” 

“T shall be very pleased indeed,” he echoed, 
“to have my treasure again.” 

“Face and voice unchanged.” The old lady 
shook her head. ‘And after eighty years. It 
is a miracle, yet not a greater miracle than the 
vengeance which has pursued this house so long. 
This single crime has been visited upon the third 
and fourth generation. ’Tis time that punish- 
ment should cease at last—cease at last! I must 
tell you, Mr. Fletcher,” she went on, “that when 
my husband was drowned and my father-in-law 
died, I took possession of the bag and everything 
else. I said nothing to my son. Why? Because, 
until the owner of the stolen bag came back, the 
curse was on him and his children. No, no; I 
would not let him know. But I knew very well 
what would happen to all of them. Oh yes! I 
knew, and I waited. But he was happy, and his 
son, and his grandson, and his great-grandson, un- 
til they were drowned, one after the other. And 
still you staid away.” 

“ Madam, had I known, I would have returned 
fifty years ago and more, in time to have saved 
them all.” 

“You might have come sooner, sir, permit me 
to say, and so have saved some.” It was won- 
derful how erect the old lady held herself, and 
with what firmness and precision she spoke. 

“There is now only one left—the child Armo- 
rel. To-morrow, sir, you shall have your bag 
again. Once more you are our guest; this time, 
I hope you will leave a blessing instead of a 
curse upon the house.” 

At this moment Armorel ceased playing. Then 
this ancient lady stopped talking. She looked 
round; her eyes lost their fire; her face its ex- 
pression ; her mouth its firmness; she fell back 
in her pillows, and her head dropped. 

Doreas and Chessun rose and carried her to 
her own room, The old man got up too, and 
shambled out. Armorel pushed the table into 
its place, and lit the candles. The incident was 
closed. In the morning the old lady had forgot- 
ten everything. 

“ Almost,” said Roland, “ she has made me be- 
lieve that my name is Fletcher. Shall I to-mor- 
row morning ask her for the bag? Where is 
that bag? Armorel, it is a true story. I am 
quite certain of it.” 

“Oh yes, it is true. Justinian knows about 
the wreck, though it happened before he was 
born. Mr. Fletcher was the only man saved of 
all the ship’s company—captain, officers, crew, 
and passengers—the only one. He was rescued 
by Captain Rosevean himself and brought here. 
He had the bedroom where you sleep—the bed- 
room which was my brother Emanuel’s room. 
Here he lay ill a long time, but recovered and went 
away.” 

“ And the bag?” 

“T know nothing about the bag. That has 
gone long ago, I suppose, with all the money 
that my people made by smuggling and by pilot- 
ing. I have seen her watching you for some 
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days past; I thought she would speak to you last 
night. To-morrow she will have forgotten every- 
thing.” 

“T suppose I have some kind of resemblance 
to Mr. Robert Fletcher, presumably deceased. 
Well—but, Armorel, this is a fortunate evening. 
The family luck has come back—I have brought 
it back. The ancient one said so, and you are 
saved. She may call me Fletcher—call me 
Tryeth—call me any name that flyeth—if she 
only calls me him who arrived in time to save 
you, Armorel.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ROLAND’S LETTER. 


Rotanp went away. Like Mr. Robert Fletcher, 
he promised to return, and, like her great-great- 
grandmother, but for other reasons, Armorel 
treasured this promise. Also like Mr. Robert 
Fletcher, now presumably deceased, Roland went 
away with the sense of having left something be- 
hind him, Not his heart, dear reader. A young 
man of twenty-one does not give away his heart 
in the old-fashioned way any longer; he carries 
it about with him, carefully kept in its proper 
place. What Roland had left behind him, for 
a while, was a part of himself. It would perhaps 
come back to him in good time, but for the 
present it remained on Samson, and discoursed 
to the rest of him in London whenever he would 
listen, on the beauties of that archipelago and 
the graces of the child Armorel. And this part 
of himself, which haunted Samson, made him sit 
down and write a letter. It would have been a 
tender, a sorrowful, an affectionate letter had it 
not been for that other part of him—the greater 
part—which went to London. That other part 
of him remonstrated. “She is but a simple 
country girl,” it said. “Her future will be to 
marry a simple Scillonian. Why disturb her 
mind? Why seek to plant the seeds of discon- 
tent under the guise of culture? Leave her— 
leave her to herself. Forget those dark eyes, in 
whose depths there seemed to lie so sweet, so 
great a soul. Believe me, there was nothing at 
all behind those eyes but ignorance and curiosity. 
How could there be anything? Leave her in 
peace. Or, since you must write, let it be a cold 
letter—friendly, but fatherly—and let her under- 
stand clearly that the visit can produce no further 
consequences whatever.” Thus the London half 
of him—the bigger half. Perhaps his friend 
Dick Stephenson remonstrated in the same strain. 
But the lesser half insisted on writing a letter of 
some kind—and had his way. 

He wrote a letter and sent it off. 

It was the very first letter that had ever been 
sent to Samson. Of that Iam quite sure. No 
letters ever reached that island. If people had 
business with Samson, they transacted it at the 
Port with Justinian or Peter. Of course it was 
the first letter that had ever been received by 
Armorel. Peter brought it across for her. He 
had wrapped the unaccustomed thing in brown 
paper for fear the spray should fall upon it. Ar- 
morel drew it forth from its covering, and gazed 
upon it with the wonder of a child who gets an 
unexpected toy. She read over the address a doz- 
en times: “*Miss Rosevean’—look at it, Dor- 
cas. What a pity you cannot read! ‘ Miss Rose- 
vean ’—he might have written ‘ Armorel '—* Isl- 
and of Samson, Scilly.’ Of course it is from Ro- 
land. No one else would write to me.” Then 
she opened it carefully, so as not to injure any 
part of the writing—indeed, Roland possessed 
that desirable but very rare gift of a very beau- 
tiful hand. No Penman of the Monastery, no 
scrivener of a later age, no Arab or Persian scribe, 
could write a more beautiful hand. It was a hand 
in which every letter was clearly formed, as if it 
made a picture of itself, and every word was a 
Group, like the Eastern Isles of Scilly, to be ad- 
mired by the whole world. 

The letter began—the London portion conced- 
ing so much—with a pen-and-ink sketch of the 
writer’s head: if it was just a little idealized, who 
shall blame the limner? This was delightful. 
Armorel had no portrait of her friend. What 
would follow after such a beautiful beginning ? 
Then the writing began, and Armorel addressed 
herself seriously to the mastering of and the 
meaning of the letter. I blush to record the 
fact, but Armorel read handwriting slowly. Con- 
sider! Since she left school she had seen none; 
while at school she had seen little. People easily 
forget such a simple thing, though we who write 
all day long cannot understand how a man can 
forget how to write. Yet there are many work- 
ing-men who cannot read handwriting, nor can 
they themselves write. They have had no occa- 
sion, all their lives, to use either accomplishment, 
and so have readily forgotten it—a fact which 
shows the profound wisdom of the school boards 
in teaching spelling. Armorel could read the let- 
ter, but she read it slowly. 

It seemed, when she read it first, sentence by 
sentence, a really beautiful letter-—regarded as a 
letter in the abstract. After she had readit two 
or three times over, and had mastered the whole 
document, she began to understand that the writ- 
er of it was not the man she remembered, not 
the man whose memory she loved and cherished, 
not at all her friend Roland Lee. All the old 
camaraderie was gone. It was the letter of an- 
other man altogether. It was cold and stiff. 
The coldness went to the girl’s heart. She had 
never known Roland to be cold. Where was the 
sympathy which formerly flowed in magnetic cur- 
rents from one to the other? Where was the 
brotherly interest—she called it brotherly? The 
writer spoke, it is true, with gratitude overwhelm- 
ing, of his stay on the island and her hospitality ; 


but—good gracious! Armorel wan thanks. 
His visit had made her happys% at. 
Why should he take up a ; e- 


turning thanks to her when her own heart was 
full of gratitude to him? He said that the three 
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weeks he had spent among the islands had been 
a holiday which he could never forget; this was 
very good, so far, but then he spoiled all by add- 
ing that he should not readily forget—* readily 
forget,” he wrote—his fair companion and guide 
among those labyrinthine waters, “Fair com- 
panion!” What had fairness todo with it? Ar- 
morel had been his pupil, he taught her all day 
long. She did not want to be called his fair com- 
panion; that was mockery ; she wanted to be call- 
ed his dear friend or his dear sister. That would 
have gone straight to her heart. She expected 
at least so much when she opened the letter. 
But worse—far worse—was to follow. He act- 
ually spoke of the possibilities of their never 
meeting again, the world (outside Scilly) being so 
very wide. Never to meet again! And he had 
promised to return; he had faithfully promised ! 
Why, he had only to take the steamer from Pen- 
zance; Samson Island would not sailaway. Why 
did he not rather say when he was to be expect- 
ed? Worst of all, he spoke of her forgetting 
him. Ob! how could she forget him? As for 
the rest of the letter, the paternal advice to con- 
tinue in the path of industry, and so forth, no 
clergyman in the pulpit could speak more wisely ; 
but these things touched not the girl. .Woman 
wants affection rather than wisdom, even though 
she understands, or has, at least, been told, that 
Wisdom delivereth from the way of the Evil Man. 

Armorel at length laid the letter down with a 
sigh and a tear. She kept it in her pocket for 
some days, and read it every day, but with in- 
creasing sadness. Finally she laid it in a draw- 
er where were all the sketches, fragments of il- 
lustration, and outline drawings which Roland 
had given her. She would read it no longer. 
She would wait till Roland came back, and she 
would ask him what it meant. Perhaps it was 
the way of the world to be so cold and so con- 
strained in letter-writing. 

There came a box with the letter. It contain- 
ed books—quite a large number of books—se- 
lected by Roland with the view of suiting the 
case of one who dwells upon a desert island, It 
was just as if Captain Woodes Rogers had left 
Alexander alone upon Juan Fernandez, and gone 
home to make up for him a parcel of books in- 
tended to show him what went on in the wider 
world. There were also drawing materials, col- 
ors, brushes, pencils, books of instruction, and 
books of music. Roland the Fatherly—the Lon- 
don part of Roland—neglected nothing that 
might be solidly serviceable to the young Person. 
Observe, here, one of those black gaps of igno- 
rance already spoken of in this girl of the Lonely 
Isles. She did not know that an answer to the 
letter was absolutely necessary. In the London 
studio the writer sat wondering why no answer 
came. He had been so careful, too; not a word 
which could be misunderstood; he had been so 
truly fatherly, And yet no reply. 

Nobody was at hand to tell Armorel that she 
must sit down and write some kind of an answer. 
She tried, in fact; she made several attempts. 
But she could not write anything that satisfied 
her. The coldness of the letter chilled her. She 
wanted to write as she had talked with him, all 
out of the fulness of her heart. How could she 
write to this frigid creature? The writer of such 
a letter could not be her dear companion, who 
laughed and made her laugh, sang and made her 
sing, made pictures for her, told her all about his 
own private ambitions, and had no secrets from 
her; it was a strange man who wrote to her and 
signed the name of Roland Lee. The real Ro- 
land would never have hinted at the possibility 
of her forgetting him, or at the chance of their 
never meeting again. The real Roland would 
have written to say when he was coming again. 
She could not reply to this impostor. 

Therefore she never answered that letter at 
all; and so she got no more letters. It was a 
pity, because, had she written what was in her 
mind, for very pity the real Roland would have 
returned to her. Once, and once only, the voice 
of Roland came to her across the sea. And then 
it was a changed voice. He spoke no more, 
But he would come again. He said he would 
come again. Every day she sat on the hill be- 
side the barrow and gazed across the Road. She 
could see the pier of Hugh Town anc the vessels 
in the Port; perhaps Roland had come over from 
Penzance by the morning steamer, and would 
shortly sail across the Road, and leap out upon 
the beach, and run to meet and greet ber, with 
both hands outstretched, the light of affection in 
his eyes, and the laugh of welcome in his voice. 
She was graver and more silent than before; she 
did not sing so often as she walked among the 
ferns; she did not prattle to Chessun and Dorcas 
while she made her cakes and puddings. But 
nobody noticed any change in her; the serving- 
women, if they observed any, would have said 
only that Armorel was growing into a woman al- 
ready, 

The autumn changed to winter. Roland would 
not come in winter, when the sea is stormy and 
there is little sunshine. She must wait now until 
spring. Meantime on Samson, where are no trees 
except these wizened and crooked little trees of 
the orchard, there is not much to mark the winter 
except the cold wind and the short days. Here 
there is never frost nor snow, hail nor ice. The 
brown turf is much the same in December as in 
August, the dead fern is not so yellow, the dead 
and dying leaves of the bramble are not so splen- 
did. The wind is colder, the sky is more gray; 
otherwise winter makes little difference in the 
external aspect of this archipelago. When the 
short days begin, the brown fields of the flower 
farms clothe themselves with the verdure of 
spring; before the New Year has fairly set in, 
some of the fresh, delicate flowers have been al- 
ready cut and laid in the hot-house to be sent 
across to Covent Garden. The harvest of the 
year begins with its first day, and they reap it 
from January to May. 

There are plenty of things on such a farm for 
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a girl todo. Armorel did not, if you please, sit 
down to weep. But she daily recalled with tender 
regret every one of the pleasant days of that com- 
panionship. She kept her promise, too; she read 
something every morning in the books which Ro- 
land had sent her; every afternoon she attempted 
to carry on the drawing lesson by herself; she 
practised her violin diligently; and every evening 
she played the old tunes to the old lady and 
awakened her once more to life and memory. 
(Continued on page 189, Supplement.) 





A POOR RELATION. 
BY FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 


“fPVHERE’S Aunt Eunice comin’, mother. On 
T her way home from the funeral, I guess.” 
Mrs, Pond was frying dough-nuts at the kitchen 

stove, her dress turned up in front, and a big blue 

gingham apron covering it. She turned around 
when Emmeline spoke, and went to the window, 
the long-handled iron fork she had been using 
still in her hand. Emmeline was hem-stitching 

a bureau scarf, but she had laid it down to look 

out, 

A little old woman in a black calico dress, a 
rusty black shawl, and an old straw bonnet was 
coming down the country road. Her scanty 
skirts flapped in the wind, and her face was pur- 
ple with the cold. The bare hands holding the 
shawl together were purple too. She nodded to 
Emmeline when she reached the gate, but did not 
smile. Her stiff fingers fumbled with the latch 
of the gate some time before she could get it 
open, and the old shawl blew away from her 
bent shoulders; but she did not look at Emme- 
line again. 

Emmeline put the bureau scarf on the window- 
seat, and went to open the kitchen door. She 
didn’t know exactly why she did it; she had 
never been expected to show Aunt Eunice any 
attention. The old woman was only a distant 
relative, called aunt through courtesy. 

“ Jest back from Mis’ Jenkins’s funeral, ain’t 
ye?” said Mrs. Pond, holding the colander over 
the kettle on the stove, and dropping the crisp 
dough-nuts into it one by one as she picked them 
with the long fork from the boiling lard. “TI ex- 
pect there wag a good many there.” 

Aunt Eunice shook her head. She had taken 
a seat near the stove, and had turned the front 
of her dress up over her knees that the blaze 
might not fade it. Emmeline could see her 
coarse gray yarn stockings and worn shoes, One 
of the shoes was laced with a piece of brown 
twine. 

“ Well, she never was any hand to make friends, 
so she couldn’t really expect much of a funeral,” 
said Mrs. Pond. ‘“ Who’s goin’ ter take the 
house?” 

“Sam Tarbox; he’s movin’ in now.” 

“You'll stay right along with them, I s’pose ? 
*Twouldn’t seem like home ter ye nowhere else, 
ye lived with Mis’ Jenkins so long.” 

The old woman drew a long breath that was 
almost a sigh. “They ’ain’t got room for me,” 
she said, slowly. ‘ There’s eight children.” 

An expression of annoyance crossed Mrs, 
Pond’s face. Her lips tightened in a way they 
had whenever she was vexed. 

“Seem ’s if Mis’ Jenkins ougliter left you 
somethin’, bein’ as you’d lived with her so long,” 
she said, presently. 

“She didn’t hev nothin’ ter leave—only the 
furnitoor. Tim Jenkins, he took thet; the team 
come for it jest as the funeral was a-movin’ out.” 

“Well, I s’pose you’ve looked out for another 
place ?” said Mrs. Pond. She had fried the last of 
the dough-nuts, and was taking the Kettle from 
the stove. 

The old woman did not answer immediately. 
Her faded blue eyes were staring straight before 
her at the shining stove ; her brown, knotted hands 
were outstretched to the friendly warmth. There 
was a tremulous movement of her lower lip for a 
moment before she spoke. 

“ Yes, I’ve been round,” she said; “ but ’tain’t 
so easy gettin’ a place when a body gets old; *n’ 
I've worked so hard all my life, ’'m kinder wore 
out. And I'm laid up censid’ble with the rheu- 
matiz too, off ’n’ on.” 

“Still, ye got a place, I s’pose ?” 

“ Mis’ Saunders, she said she'd take me. She 
won't give no wages, though, ’n’ I'd hev ter do 
the milkin’.” 

She spoke in a slow, lifeless voice, as if tired 
out. Emmeline, looking at her, thought what a 
sorry thing it was to be old and friendless and 
poor. 

““Mis’ Saunders!” she exclaimed. “I wouldn’t 
live with her for fifty dollars a month ’n’ do no- 
thing. Folks say you can hear her scold a mile off ; 
’n’ she’s never satisfied, no matter what’s done 
for her. That’s the reason she can’t keep help ; 
they just won’t stay to be quarrelled at. You'd 
have an awful hard time there, Aunt Eunice.” 

“*Most everything’s hard—for some folks,” 
said old Eunice, after a pause. “ An’ it’s either 
Mis’ Saunders’s or Silas Howes’s place.” 

Again Mrs. Pond’s lips tightened. She paused 
in her work of washing the sink to look around 
at the old woman by the stove. 

“Then let it be Mis’ Saunders,” she said. “Any- 
thing’s better’n the poor-house, seems ter me.” 

“T’ain’t settled on nothin’ yit,” said old Eunice, 
rising stiffly. 

“ Goin’ ?” inquired Mrs. Pond. 

“Yes; I jist stopped by ter warm. It’s kinder 
blustery out, ’n’ I got chilled through.” 

“There!” said Mrs. Pond, as the door closed 
on the old woman, and her footsteps were heard 
in the crunching snow of the path around the 
house. “Ideclare! I never offered Aunt Eunice 
a nut cake.” 

“T guess she wouldn’t have cared for it,” said 
Emmeline. “It’s awful—ain’t it, mother ?—to 
think of her going to the poor-house ?” 

“That’s the worst o’ poor relations,” said Mrs. 
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Pond, a little irritably. ‘“ Ye never know what 
they’re goin’ ter do, Aunt Eunice didn’t manage 
right. She had-enough ’n’ ter spare twenty years 
ago; but she let that Sam Nettleby swindle her 
out of it, ’n’ then she hed ter go out ter service. 
She uster be a master-hand ter work, but now 
she’s old ’n’ wore out, folks don’t want her. She 
did well enough for Mis’ Jenkins—just the two 
of ’em ’n’ that small house—but she won’t last 
six months if she goes to Mis’ Saunders’s.” 

“Seems strange some folks should have so 
much, ’n’ other folks so little,’ said Emmeline, 
musingly, as she took up the bureau scarf again. 
“Now here we have more rooms than we know 
what to do with, ’n’ there’s Aunt Eunice with no 
home at all.” 

“That’s the way with life,” rejoined her mo- 
ther, as she wrung out the dishcloth, hung it on 
a nail over the sink, and then left the room. 
She came back again presently with her thick 
cloak on, and a black worsted hood in her hand. 
“T’m goin’ over ter see Mis’ Hall,” she said. 
“T want ter get her ter show me about that 
stitch for the border of my bed-spread. I won't 
be gore long.” 

When she was outside the gate, in the road, 
she turned around and looked back at the house 
a moment. It was a large red brick house, with 
a wide porch in front, and rooms on both sides 
of the hall. There were evergreen trees in the 
front yard, and a gravelled waik led down to the 
gate. Along the fence was a row of lilac bushes. 
People always said that Mrs. Pond hadn’t any- 
thing to complain of about her house, and she 
thought so herself. It gave her pleasure to look 
back at it now, thinking of old Eunice and the 
poor-house. What a comfortable feeling it gave 
one to have a settled home! 

Mrs. Hall lived in a brown frame house nearly 
a mile away. There was a large yard in front, 
and two children were racing around in the snow. 
When they saw Mrs. Pond coming they ran to 
the gate and climbed up on it. One was a stout, 
rosy-cheeked boy about ten years old; the other 
a little girl, whose perpetual smile and vacant 
eyes told their own story to all who looked at her. 
Both children got down from the gate when Mrs. 
Pond stopped before it. 

‘““Ma’s in the kitchen,” said the boy. ‘“ You 
can go round that way,” pointing to a brick walk 
leading around the side of the house. 

A thin, delicate-looking girl of about thirteen 
years of age opened the kitchen door in answer 
to Mrs. Pond’s knock. Mrs. Hall was sitting in 
a chair by the fire, rocking a child.which had just 
fallen asleep. There were traces of tears on his 
chubby cheeks, and a sob escaped his lips at reg- 
ular intervals, 

“What child is that?” asked Mrs. Pond, tak- 
ing the chair the little girl brought forward for 
her. 

“It’s little Benny Price; his mother died yes- 
terday,” answered Mrs. Hall. 

“You mean the woman who went out sewing 
in Long Centre ?” 

“Faas 

“You haven’t taken him, I hope ?” 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“ Not to raise ?” 

“Fe.” 

“ Eliza Hall!” 

““ There wasn’t any one else fo take him. They 
were goin’ to send him to the poor-house. Think 
of it! Such a pretty little fellow too. Mrs. 
Price didn’t have any relations except an aunt 
over in West Penfield, an’ she’s an old maid, ’n’ 
can’t endure children. She said out ’n’ out she 
wouldn’t take the child. So I just picked him 
up this morning and brought him over here.” 

“As if you didn’t have enough a’ready !” 

“Oh, he won’t be in the way; he can play 
round with Ned and Sissy. It’s about as easy to 
take care of half a dozen children as one.” 

“That’s what you said when you took Lizzie 
and Sissy.” 

“Oh, Lizzie’s a real help ”—with an affectionate 
look at the girl, who was washing some pans at 
the sink, “I couldn’t get along without her 
now. And Ned couldn’t get along without Sissy. 
He can’t bear her out of his sight, ’n’ he’s as fond 
of her as if she was really his own sister.” 

“ Well, there’s Jake, too.” 

Mrs. Hall laughed. She had a thin, sallow 
face which had never been pretty; but when she 
laughed she showed a set of perfect teeth. 

“Mr. Hall would be just lost if he didn’t have 
Jake,” she said. “He says Jake belongs to 
him. He’s got so big now we don’t have to hire 
aman atall, Jake’s just the dest boy, too.” 

“And you really mean ter keep this child ?” 

“Of course I do. Why, I love him already. 
It’s because he’s so little and helpless, I guess.” 

“ He'll cost you a sight. Boys are awful hard 
on clothes.” 

“Oh, we'll manage to fix him up somehow. I 
ain’t goin’ to worry none about that,” and Mrs. 
Hall bent to kiss the flushed face on her breast. 

‘““What does Mr. Hall say?” 

“ About takin’ Benny? Oh, he’s willing, He’s 
as fond of children as Tam. He said it was a 
shame to talk o’ sendin’ a child like this to 
Howes’s. I’m glad his mother didn’t hear any 
talk of it. She’d been just wild. But she was 
in a kind of stupor from the first.” 

“Y s’pose you couldn’t show me about that 
stitch for my bed-spread this afternoon ?”’ 

“ Why, of course I could! What's to hinder ? 
Lizzie, you bring my work-basket out that top 
drawer in the table in the west room. I guess 
Ill lay Benny right here on the lounge ; he’s good 
for an hour’s sleep yet, poor little soul !” 

Mrs. Pond learned the stitch she wanted in a 
very few minutes, but it was not of her crocheted 
bed-spread she was thinking as she walked home 
ward half an hour later. It was of something 
that lent a brighter look than usual to her still 
comely face. 

“ve finished that bureau scarf at last, mo- 
ther,” said Emmeline, as her mother came in. 
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“T’ve sat right here by this window ever since 
you've been gone.” ‘ 

To her surprise her mother made no reply, but, 
assing through the kitchen, went up stairs. 
Emmeline heard her moving around energeti- 





cally in the room overhead. She seemed to be 
pushing heavy pieces of furniture from one side 
of the room to the other. She was up there 
nearly an hour. When she came down she had 
a little blue curtain in one hand. 

“T wish you’d run a string in this top hem, 
Emmy,” she said. “You've got your sewing 
things handy.” 

“ What you goin’ to do with it?” 

Mrs. Pond did not answer, but went to open 
the door fot her husband, who had a barness in 
his arms. 

“Did Emmy tell you about Aunt Eunice, Jo- 
seph ?”* she asked, as he came in. 

“ Yes, she was tellin’ me,” 

“If ye ’ain’t got nothin’ against it, I calc’late 
ter give her that south chamber. It ain't no use 
to us,’n’ Aunt Eunice would be real handy to have 
round if I want to go away for a spell next sum- 
mer, 


Joseph Pond smiled and gave a side glance at 
his daughter. Emmeline was smiling too. 
“ Do jest as ve like, mother,” he said. 


“Well, then, Emmy, you put on your things, 
’n’ run down to Jenkins’s ’n’ see if Aunt Eunice 
is there Bring her back with ve 

Emmeline ran quickly up stairs for her hood 
and shawl. On her way back she stopped in the 
south chamber. It was very plainly but com 
fortably furnished. and thi bed was made and a 
fire burned in the open grate 

“Gracious!” said Emmeline, as she looked 
around the room. ‘ Mother does beat all.” She 
glanced out of the window in the lower hall as 
she went b A sudden light sprang to her eyes. 
“There’s Aunt Eunice now, goin’ down the road, 
mother,” she said, running into the kitchen. 

“You run after her,” 

When the little old woman was ushered in by 
the triumphant Emmeline a few minutes lat 
Mrs. Pond took her upstairs at once 

“T hope you'll like your room, Aunt Eunice,” 
she said, as she opened the door of the south 
chamber. 

Aunt Eunice looked around from the comfort 
able feather-bed to the bright fire, from the neat 
ly cuttained windows to the goat-skin rug before 
the bureau. On the bureau was the scarf she 
had seen Emmeline hem-stitching. 

She sat down in the rocker and put her hand 
over her eyes. She didn’t say a word. 

Mrs. Pond went out softly. On her way s 
tripped over a bundle by the door. t contained 
all the old woman’s eartlily possessions. 

“Tm glad enough I asked her to come 
thought Mrs. Pond, as she closed the door. 

Then she heard a voice from the room: “ Thank 
God! Thank God!” and the sound of stifled 
sobbing. 


’ 












’ 





Down-stairs Emmeline was helping her father 
oil the harness. “I can’t think what’s come 
over ma,” she said. 

“ Hush! there she is,” said her father. 
you ever ask her,” 


* Don’t 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. H. M.—There is no reason why you should not 
take the young man in question to call upon your 
friends. You can doubtless create a circle of acquaint- 
ance for him and new demands for his attention, 
which will obviate the necessity of your going about 
with him too constantly. i 

Ciegaretre.—Your asking a man to call depends 
upon circumstances. Don’t do it the first time you 
mect him. Certainly ask him to call again, if you 
want him to do so. ‘The gentleman should write his 
request in the first person, and you should answer in 
similar way. Send your cards as a regret 

Gamp.—Your invitation may read, “Mr. and Mrs, 
John Smith request the pleasure of your company, 
etc., with “* Dancing at nine” in the lower corner, 

C, O.—We have not the pattern you desire 

A. C. P.—White stockings are most used with in- 
fants’ first short clothes. The first dresses reach to the 
ankles, and are white nainsook slips, with yokes or 
without them. Boys of five years wear kilt skirts, with 
shirt-waists and jackets, also the little sailor suits that 
have long midshipman trousers. They wear long hair 
if it is very becoming, but shingled hair is now pre- 
ferred by many mothers 

C. T. H.—Fish-net dresses are suitable for ladies of 
any age. 

AUNDEN Gray.—Get a baby blue cashmere dress like 
that described in New York Fashions of Bazar No 8 
Wear light tan undressed kid gloves, and carry a few 
pink rose-buds. 

Hrten H.—Get soft repped bengaline, either black 
with gold passementerie and lace for trimming, or els 
gray-blue, beige, or Eiffel red. Make with a straight 
skirt, pointed waist, and slightly full sleeves. 

M.—If you must use wool, get lighter beige cashmere 
to combine with your silk; but if the silk is not worn 
you can have a much more dressy gown by usiug dark- 
er brown velvet, and making it like the afternoon gown 
shown on page 121 Bazar No. 7, of the current volume 
Get checked gray Cheviot for a travelling dress, and 
make it like the tailor gown illustrated on the fifth fig 
ure on page 120 of the same paper. 

Mippie AGr.—An excellent model for your lace 
dress is given in Fig. 3, on page 121 of Bazar No. 7 
Use black bengaline and Chantilly lace instead of the 
materials of the dreas illustrated. 

Daisy.—The white camel’s-hair dress will answer, 
but a Brussels net or point d’esprit dress, or one of 
rich black bengaline, will be more suitable 
dress wedding 

M. R.—There is nothing handsomey than fine dar 
ask for best table-cloths. Many hostesses who g 
elaborate dinners use them without the fancy squares 
for the centre, or any decoration but flowers. 

4 L.—Carry your calling cards in a card case 
not loose in your hands, 

Inquiring Sunsortser.—Get baby blue cashmere 
with olive velvet, or a beige cashmere with chestnut 
brown velvet, and make by hints in New York F 
ions of Bazar No. 8 

Onr or Your Scnscriners.—We do not know “an 
harmless way of prev ing hair turning gray.” 

E. M. W.—If the wedding is in the evening the 
groom wears full dress—swallow-tai!l coat of black 
cloth, with vest and trousers to match; at a morning 
wedding he wears a frock-coat and vest of black diago- 
nal cloth, gray trousers, and light brocaded silk scarf 

roune Woman.—The life is an arduous one, and the 
course of training is severe. Do not undertake it an- 
less you have something beyond self-support in view. 

Asax.—Use your Mr. and Mrs. card when calling 
with your husband. When calling alone, leave the Mr. 
and Mrs. separate cards, Have you tried the “ Literary 
Salad” at your luncheons? 
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A FUNERAL IN MOROCCO. 


See illustration on double page. 
AGNIFICENCE, barbaric display, and the 
N peace of the last sleep are all blended in 
this beautiful and characteristic picture by Ben- 
jamin Constant, which is admirably adapted for 
framing, and is a noteworthy addition to the art 
treasures of the Bazar. 





A PROVIDENTIAIL STORM. 
BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 

T was owing to repairs and alterations that 
their house in town was undergoing that the 
Oleotts decided to remain at Clovercroft through 
the autumn; and as September and October 
brought a succession of idyllic days, with sym- 
phonies in color that set them color wild, and air 
that was a wine fit for the gods to quaff, they felt 
that the detention could hardly be regarded as a 
misfortune. Even when they learned that the 
workmen were not likely to give them posses- 
sion before the Ist of December they had no fault 
to find, their only anxiety being to have the estab- 
lishment in running order in time for the Christ- 
mas reunion. But so many delays followed that 

the new year found them still at Clovercroft. 

“The most we can hope for now, my dear,” 
said Mr. Olcott, “is that we may be in town in 
time to celebrate your birthday.” 

“Oh, of course we'll be there by that time,” 
said Mrs. Olcott, confidently ; for the birthday was 
not until the 22d of February. It was owing in 
part perhaps to the fact that her years dated from 
that illustrious day that the anniversary was al- 
ways doubly honored in the family, and having 
been obliged to forego the usual holiday festiv- 
ities, they determined that on the present occa- 
sion it should be made a genuine gala-day. 

But at the last moment a painters’ strike made 
fresh hinderance, and it was not until Saturday 
the 17th that word was received that the house 
was ready to be occupied. 

It was too late then to think of making their 
exodus frum Clovereroft before Monday, and on 
Sunday night a tempest of wind and snow set in 
that by morning had rendered the roads almost 
impassable. 

It was a great disappointment. Sidney Olcott 
junior was the only member of the household who 
accepted the situation with any degree of cheer- 
fulness, and this state of feeling on his part was 
chiefly due to the fact that their neighbors, the 
Lorrimers, who had their trunks packed to start 
for the South, were snow-bound like themselves. 
Not one of the feminine portion of the family 
made even a pretence of being resigned. 

“To think of a storm like this settin’ in after 
we'd been waitin’ three months to get away!” 
grumbled Mrs. Bates, the house-keeper. 

There were yet three days before the 22d, and 
though the elements were still at war, Priscilla 
and Rose, the daughters of the house, devoted 
themselves to watching the heavens. But the 
slow hours brought no sign of clearing, and when 
on Tuesday morning a boy on horseback came 
floundering through the drifts with word that no 
trains had passed since midnight, and that the 
roads were blocked for more than twenty miles 
each way, they submitted to the inevitable with 
philosophical fortitude. If they could not have 
the celebration in town, they would make the 
most of the day at Clovercroft. By Thursday the 
roads would no doubt be open again, and in that 
vase Papa Olcott would be able to join them in 
time for dinner. 

“If it’s possible for any one to get to the vil- 
lage, we'll send for the Goodwins,” said Mrs, Ol- 
cott, who had a warm liking for the minister and 
his wife. “There's no probability,” she added, 
regretfully, “of our having any other guests.” 

Whereopon Rose made haste to suggest that 
Kitty Lorrimer and her mother would be a plea- 
sant addition to the party. 

“Rose, you are a daisy!” whispered Sidney, 
beaming with gratitude. “I shall tell Kitty that 
it was vour suggestion.” 

“Tell her that it was your face that prompted 
it, you paradoxical boy,” laughed Rose. 

The Olcotts had been but a short time in pos- 
session of Clovercroft, and their acquaintance 
with Mrs. Lorrimer and her daughter dated only 
from the beginning of the summer, the Lorrimers 
—evidently gentlewomen in reduced circum- 
stances—having in June rented a small cottage 
just beyond the Clovercroft boundary. The first 
overtures had come from Priscilla and Rose, who, 
seeing Kitty busy among the flowers, had straight- 
way fallen in love with her, and as Kitty was a 
sociable little body, the three were shortly on the 
best of terms. Naturally, under the ciream- 
stances, Sidney too soon made her acquaintance, 
and taking advantage of his sisters’ intimacy 
with her, he was not long in securing to himself 
the lion’s share of the friendship. In fact of late 
his visits had become a semi-daily affair. Even 
during the storm there was no reduction in the 
record. For two days in succession Priscilla and 
Rose, sitting like nuns behind the snow-barred 
casement, watched him with envious eyes as he 
plodded through the drifts in the direction of the 
Lorrimers’. By the third day they grew desper- 
ate, and after dinner, equipping themselves in 
water-proofs and rubber boots, and forestalling 
Sidney, who to gratify his mother had gone to 
the station to inquire about the trains, they hur- 
ried to the cottage—the young man’s frequent pil- 
grimages affording them a well-defined path—and 
brought Kitty and her mother home with them. 
To Sidney it was an agreeable surprise to find 
these friends waiting with the family to hear his 
report, and though he brought only a confirma- 
tion of the rumor that no trains could get through 
before noon the next day, he told it as if it were 
a bit of rare good news. 

“The worst of storms may bring a blessing,” 
he quoted, cheerfully, as they gathered about the 
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great wood fire; and for the rest of the after- 
noon the little company gave scarcely a thought 
to the gloom of the outside world. 

After tea they drifted back to the fire, and in 
the dolce far niente of the hour, with the soft 
light of the sconces supplementing the cheery 
glow on the hearth, Priscilla proposed that they 
should each relate a story. Rose, being the 
youngest of the party, was the last on the list, 
and before she had made a beginning Mrs. Bates 
came in, 

“ Oh, Batesy !” cried the girl, “ you must tell us 
your story. Mrs. Lorrimer and Kitty have never 
heard it.” 

It was a story that the house-keeper was fond 
of telling, and to the young Oleotts, who had been 
familiar with it from childhood, a new interes’ 
had attached to it since their coming to Clover- 
croft, owing to the fact that the turrets of the 
house that figured in it could in fair weather be 
seen from the upper windows. 

“It was just after I was left a widow that I 
went to live at the Cliff,” Mrs. Bates began, put- 
ting her glasses into the work-bag that hung at 
her side, and taking out her knitting. 

“ What!” interrupted Kitty Lorrimer. 
castle-like house on the hill? Oh, we often go 
there. It’s mamma’s favorite walk, and I’ve 
wanted so much to know its history.” 

“ Iv’@a very sad hist’ry, my dear,” said the house- 
keeper, settling comfortably back in the easy-chair, 
“T went there in the begiunin’ to nurse the first 
Mrs. Earle, an’ after she died I staid to keep house 
for the family, for though there were three or 
four servants, there was no one to go ahead an’ 
see to things—no one, at least, but Miss Calla, an’ 
she was too young to have the care. There was 
one son—Mr. David—but he was off to college; 
an’ as for Mr. Earle, he was so nearly distracted 
over his wife’s death that it made it a dull sort 
of a place. Miss Calla was just a slip of a girl, 
about thirteen then, 1 should say, an’ not what 
you'd call a very pretty girl either at that time; 
but she had big lonesome-lookin’ eyes, an’ such 
a motherless look generally that my heart went 
right out to her. Then, too, I thought I ought to 
Stay ou Mr. Earle’s account, he seemed so broken 
down; but that sort of sorrow doesn’t usually 
last forever, an’ maybe it’s better it shouldn’t. 
*Twas a sorry day, though, for all of us at the 
Cliff, an’ ’specially for Miss Calla, when Nathan 
Earle brought home his second wife. Second 
wives are sometimes a great improvement on the 
first—I’ve seen enough of ‘em to have to admit 
that—but the first Mrs. Earle was as sweet a wo- 
man as ever drew breath. If she hadn’t been, 
maybe Mr. Earle wouldn’t have been so easily 
taken in when he made his second choice; an’ 
maybe Miss Calla too would have been more on 
her guard. 

“The girl wasn’t really any relation to the 
Earles, an’ that, I suppose, made it easier for 
Mrs. Earle to influence her. She was only Mr. 
Earle’s sister’s, step-daughter, an’ when the sister 
died, her husband havin’ died a year or two be- 
fore, she left the child to her, brother. She 
couldn’t have left herin kinder hands. You won’t 
often find a better man than Nathan Earle. He 
was always like a father to the lonely little thing ; 
but, you see, she had money—some two hundred 
thousand or more—an’ as soon as Mrs. Earle 
found it out she began to lay her plans. She 
was a widow with a grown-up son when Mr. Earle 
married her, an’ all her plottin’ was for the bene- 
fit of this boby—Lewis Shaw. The first thing she 
did she persuaded Mr. Earle to send Calla to a 
convent to be educated, an’ whenever the girl 
came home on a visit she’d have Lewis there to 
meet her. He was an idle, unprincipled fellow, 
but he had a handsome face, an’ Miss Calla, not 
seein’ any other young men—his mother takin’ 
good care to time her visits when Mr. David wasn’t 
likely to be home—soon began to think kindly of 
him. But at the end of two years, David, bein’ 
through college, came home to stay. He'd always 
been fond of Calla in a brotherly sort of way, at’ 
when she ran out to meet him the day he got 
back, he picked her up in his arms an’ kissed 
her, just as he’d been used to doin’ ever since she 
came into the family, an’ then he held her off 
an’ looked at her. 

“Td followed her out, an’ was standin’ just 
behind her waitin’ my turn, for he always had a 
kiss for me, the same as if I'd been his mother, 
an’ it was plain enough that he could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes, for during that last year the girl 
had blossomed out for all the world like the very 
flower she was named for. I can see her now, 
as she stood there tall and slim. She was about 
your height, Miss Kitty, an’ kind o’ favored you 
about the eyes, but she was stiller in her ways, 
owin’, I suppose, to her bein’ schooled in a con- 
vent, an’ when she talked there was always a 
little sad sound in her voice, as if it wouldn’t be 
hard for her to cry. 

“ While Mr. David still stood holdin’ her hands, 
Lewis Shaw came down the path, an’ I knew the 
minute I saw the way those two men glared at 
each other that they were goin’ to be rivals. Still 
for a year or two everything went on peaceably. 
Calla ’d always been used to thinkin’ of Mr. David 
the same as if he’d been her brother, an’ she 
kept right on treatin’ him just as she’d always 
done. But it wasn’t a month before they were 
engaged. Mrs. Earle, when she found it out, was 
furious. She didn’t say much, but it was easy to 
see how she felt. 

“Just about that time old Mr. Earle had a 
stroke, an’ when at the readin’ of the will Mrs. 
Earle found that he had left her only her thirds, 
and that the rest was to be divided equally be- 
tween Mr. David an’ Miss Calla, she declared right 
off that David had influenced his father to leave 
it in that way, an’ that all he wanted to marry 
Calla for was to keep the money in the family; 
but Mr. David, who had just about worshipped 
his father, was too nearly heart-broken to mind 
what she said; an’ "twas pretty much the same 
with Calla, They were to be married early the 
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next summer, an’ though Mrs. Earle tried to per- 
suade ’em that they ought to wait a year, owin’ 
to the death in the family, Mr. David wouldn’t 
consent to change the time. The week the wed- 
din’ was to come off he had to be in.town most 
of the time ’tendin’ to business, but he’d tele- 
graphed that he’d be home the night before, an’ 
we had everything ready for the next day, even 
to the rice an’ shoe to throw after’em. The train 
was due at seven, an’ along about five Lewis Shaw 
came in, an’ asked Calla, in his pleadin’ sort of 
way, to take a little drive with him. They’d come 
home by way of the station, he said, an’ meet 
David. She didn’t much want to go, I could see 
well enough, but Mrs. Earle too was urgin’ it, 
tellin’ her it would do her good, an’ all that, an’ 
at last, for nothin’ in the world but because she 
was afraid of hurtin’ their feelin’s, she put on 
her hat an’ went. 

“TI tried to make myself think that it was all 
right, for I do hate to be always suspectin’ peo- 
ple, but when Mr. David came up from the train 
alone, I couldn’t help sayin’ to myself that there 
was something queer about it. But Mr. David, 
though he seemed sort o’ taken by surprise when 
we told him about it, said they’d probably missed 
the train, an’ we'd better wait supper for ’em. 
So we waited till half past eight, an’ then Mrs. 
Earle, lookin’ as innocent as a sain‘, said that 
the supper was spoilin’, an’ we’d better not wait 
any longer. Mr. David by that time was begin- 
nin’ to grow uneasy, fearin’ they’d met with an 
accident, an’ though the old lady was as lively as 
possible, jokin’ him about the weddin’, an’ tellin’ 
him it was his last day of freedom, she couldn’t 
get a smile out of him. While he sat there mak- 
in’ believe eat we heard the sound of wheels, an’ 
he sprung to open the door; but there was no- 
body there but a boy that had been hired to bring 
home the carry-all. 

“Mr. David was usually rather a mild-lookin’ 
man, but for a minute or two he had the look 
that I sort o’ imagine King David must have had 
when he was prayin’ some of those prayers for 
his enemies; then he turned round to Mrs. Earle 
an’ asked her, in a voice that one wouldn’t care to 
hear more’n once in a lifetime, if she knew what 
it all meant. Of course she pretended that she 
didn’t, an’ begun wringin’ her hands an’ takin’ on 
like a crazy woman, an’ Mr. David walked out 0’ 
the room without another word. 

“Well, there we were, the company all invited 
for the next day, an’ the table spread in the south 
dinin’-room for the weddin’ breakfast—a great 
pyramid of roses at each end, an’ the bride’s loaf, 
with a ring in it, in the centre.’ Here the house- 
keeper halted, and made a pretence of picking up 
a stitch, but Rose detected her furtively brushing 
off a tear. 

“Early the next mornin’,” she went on, pre- 
sently, “I thet Mr. David at the south dinin’-room 
door. 

“*This door, Mother Bates,’ says he, before I 
had time t ask him a question, ‘is not to be 
opened till I come back.’ With that, slippin’ 
the key into his pocket, an’ dashin’ down the 
steps, he sprung on his horse an’ rode away. 

“The weddin’ guests, Miss Kitty? Yes, indeed; 
they came in full force; people don’t often stay 
home from a weddin’, an’ all we could tell ’em 
was that it had been put off. 

“Mrs. Earle tried hard to brave it out, but ev- 
ery time she went past the south dinin’-room 
door she’d shudder an’ quake as if she’d seen a 
ghost, an’ in less’n six weeks after Mr. David 
went away she had to take to her bed. She 
wouldn't believe at first that it was anything se- 
rious, but when the doctor told her that she’d 
never be well again, she owned ap that she’d 
written a letter to Calla, counterfeitin’ David’s 
handwritin’, an’ sayin’ that seein’ how she felt 
toward Lewis Shaw, he was only too glad to 
break the engagement, as he himself was inter- 
ested in somebody else, an’ that though he was 
comin’ home accordin*to agreement, Lewis Shaw 
could stand in his place the next day. A letter 
for Calla from Mr. David had come in the after- 
noon mail, an’ Mrs, Earle, instead of givin’ it to 
her, had opened it carefully an’ used the envelope 
on the one she herself had written. This she 
gave to Lewis Shaw to deliver durin’ the ride, 
tellin’ him to be sure to call at the post-office 
first, so Calla’d think he’d just taken it out of 
the box. She knew very well that the girl after 
readin’ it would be half beside herself, an’ the 
upshot of it was that by some hocus-pocus Lewis 
Shaw then an’ there persuaded her to marry him 
an’ go with him to England. This was just what 
his mother had planned, meanin’ to join ’em her- 
self after a time, as she had connections in Lon- 
don, her first husban’ havin’ been an Englishman ; 
but she knew there was no hope of that now, an’ 
I couldn’t help. feelin’ that she’d got her come-up- 
ance, as people generally do when they try. to 
play a game like that. It made me think of Re- 
becca sendin’ Jacob away with a lie an’ never 
again settin’ eyes on him; an’ much as I abomi- 
nated her, I couldn’t help pityin’ her. 

“Mr. David, who, we found out afterward, bad 
joined the army, saw a notice of her death in some 
of the papers, an’ wrote to me that I was to 
make my home at the Cliff as long as I pleased, 
but that if I'd rather go somewhere else, to take 
the keys with me, an’ keep ’em till he came; an’ 
I’ve been keepin’ ’em ever since.” 

“What!” cried Kitty. “Did he never come 
back ?” : 

“No, my dear,” said the house-keeper, with a 
sigh. ‘I wrote him all about Mrs. Earle’s con- 
fession, but I never had any answer. I waited 
five or six weeks, thinkin’ maybe he’d conclude 
to come home, an’ by that time I'd grown so ner- 
vous that I couldn’t have staid in the house an- 
other fortnight if he’d made me a present of it. 
I don’t think I’m over an’ above superstitious, 
but every time I went past that dinin’-room door 
I'd imagine I saw Miss Calla standin’ there all in 
white, just as she looked the night we had her 
try on her weddin’ dress; the servants, too, were 
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beginnin’ to get fidgety; so at last I packed up 
all the valuables an’ sent ’em to his bankers for 
safe-keepin’. They'd done business for the fam- 
ily a good many years, an’ they said that soon 
after Mrs. Earle’s death they’d had a letter from 
Mr. David askin’ ’em to see to payin’ the taxes 
till he came back, an’ that’s the last that’s been 
heard from him.” 

Mrs. Lorrimer, a delicate-looking woman in a 
widow’s cap, leaned forward and drew a screen 
between herself and the fire. ‘Do you think 
that there is any possibility of his ever coming 
back—after all these years ?” she asked, slowly. 

“Sometimes I do, an’ sometimes I don’t,” said 
the house-keeper. “Most people think he was 
killed in the war; but he’d got to be a major the 
last we heard of him, an’ if he’d been killed 
*twould have been in the papers. Still, there’s 
no tellin’. Some people have an idea that he 
haunts the house; but Mr. David wasn’t the sort 
o’ man to do any hauntin’; if he had been I'd ex- 
pect him to come back an’ tell me what to do 
with these keys.” 

“Dear Mrs. Bates,” said Kitty, coaxingly, 
“couldn’t you let us in some day to see the 
rooms? I was never in a haunted house in my 
life.” 

““Why not to-morrow ?” chimed in Sidney. 

“The Goodwins will be with us to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Oleott. 

“So much the better,” answered Sidney. “We'll 
ask them to join us. The sleighing will be prime, 
and the ride will tone up our appetites for the 
birthday feast.” 

“Young folks’ appetites don’t usually need 
much tonin’ up,” said Mrs. Bates, grimly; “ but 
I believe I'd like myself to see how the old place 
looks.” 

“That settles it, then, if a fresh storm doesn’t 
set in before morning, as no doubt it will,” re- 
marked Prisciila, in whom bad weather always 
developed a pessimistic tendency. 

But Thursday proved all that could be desired, 
and the Goodwins, glad of an opportunity to visit 
a place so enveloped in romantic mystery, fell 
in with Sidney’s plan without any urging. The 
house —a large, many -turreted building — was 
perched on the highest point of a range of hills 
that overlooked the village, and the road that led 
up the steep ascent had been so little travelled 
since the storm that the horses had a hard pull 
to get to the top. Fortunately a farmer living 
somewhere among the hills beyond was just 
ahead of them with his heavy ox sled, and when 
they reached the gateway, Sidney and the driver 
were glad to accept his help in breaking a path 
to the house. 

Mrs. Bates Icoked up at the barred shutters 
with a shudder. “It’s like goin’ into a house 
where the dead lie,” she whispered to Mrs. Olcott. 

As they crossed the threshold the shrill shriek 
of an ecgine was*heard in the distance. 

“Ah! there’s the train at last!” cried Sidney. 

“ And poor papa will find no one at home but 
the servants to welcome him,” lamented Priscilla, 

“Look! look !” called Kitty, under her breath. 
“ There’s the locked breakfast-room.” 

But the house-keeper hurried by, and led the 
way at once up the wide staircase. One after 
another the long-closed doors swung open, and 
Kitty and Rose, eager to see everything the house 
contained, could not be persuaded to go down 
until even the attic had been explored. 

“Why in the world have you never brought us 
here before?” sighed Rose. “To think of the 
delicious hours we might have spent among these 
cobwebbed treasures !” 

“ Why, to tell the truth,” answered Mrs. Bates, 
“T couldn’t get up the courage. I’ve been want- 
in’ to come ever since we’ve been at Clovercroft, 
but until to-day I never felt as if I could.” 

Meanwhile Sidney and Mr. Goodwin had gone 
below ; and the others, on reaching the lower hall, 
were pleasantly surprised to find that Mr. Sidney 
Olcott, senior had joined them. But in the midst 
of their delighted exclamations they were amazed 
to see him draw a key from his pocket and apply 
it to the south dining-room door. 

“Oh, we can’t go in there,” gasped the house- 
keeper, “‘even if you have a key that fits! Mr. 
David wouldn’t want us to.” 

But Mr. Olcott, with an air of authority, turned 
the key in the lock. 

The door opened noiselessly, and the wonder- 
ing guests passed into the ghostly room in silence, 
Mrs. Bates with the rest. 

On the table stood the skeletons of the floral 
pyramids which the house-keeper had so often 
described, and in the air there was a haunting 
fragrance of withered rose leaves, but a mound 
of feathery mould, that fell into nothingness at 
the first breath that touched it, was all that was 
left of the bridal loaf. 

A moment later a stranger entered. He was 
a tall, fine-featured man, with serious gray-blue 
eyes, and, in spite of the silvered locks that curled 
about his temples, he had still a youthful look. 

The house-keeper pressed toward him with 
outstretched hands, but at the same instant Mrs. 
Lorrimer startled them with a ery. Kitty, pale 
and trembling, hastily untied her mother’s bonnet 
strings, and as the bonnet fell back, the widow’s 
cap fell with it, revealing a mass of dark brown 
curls, 

Mrs. Bates, who had been making ineffectual 
attempts to apply her smelling-bottle to Mrs. Lor- 
rimer’s nose, started to her feet in fresh bewil- 
derment. But the stranger too was bending 
over the unconscious lady, and when the others 
heard him calling her name, with a passion of 
tenderness in his voice, it suddenly dawned upon 
them that the drama lad reached a point where 
spectators were out of place, and one after an- 
other they slipped into the hall, the half-dazed 
Kitty bringing up the rear. 

“ Well, of all things! What a bat I’ve been !” 
But to Kitty it was 


ejaculated the house-keeper. 
still a riddle. 
Just how it came about, not one of them was 
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ever able to explain, but presently they found 
themselves grouped again about the table, where 
the dead roses and the ashes of the bridal loaf 
were the only viands, and Minister Goodwin was 
saying to the two who stood hand-in-hand before 
him, “I pronounce you husband and wife.” 

Some one had opened a window to throw back 
a shutter, and in the sudden rush of air the cake 
dust was scattered over the yellow damask, re- 
vealing on the plate a plain gold ring. Mrs. Bates 
straightway pounced upon it, and passed it to the 
groom. 

“It needs a good rubbing up, but it’s better’n 
none,” she remarked, hysterically; and then, 
hardly knowing whether to be grave or gay at 
this strange bridal, the others came forward and 
offered their congratulations. 

A review of the past was next in order, but it 
was not until the company gathered again in the 
waning light about the cheerful hearth at Clover- 
croft that full explanations were made. The 
bride’s voice more than once came near breaking 
as she told her story. In less than two years 
after her arrival in England she had found her- 
self a deserted wife, and not caring to return to 
her friends, she had decided to remain abroad, 
devoting herself to educating her child, and 
eking out her small income by giving music les- 
sons, Shaw having squandered most of her for- 
tune. Seventeen years after his desertion, sum- 
moning her to his death-bed, he confessed the lie 
with which he had won her, and overwhelmed 
with shame to think that she had been so easily 
duped, she lost no time in returning to the neigh- 
borhood of her old home. But the desolation that 
reigned at the Cliff had utterly disheartened her, 
and learning that nothing had been heard of 
David Earle since the war, she had shrunk from 
revealing her identity even to the faithful Mrs. 
Bates. 

As for David Earle, finding himself at the 
close of the war worn out in body and sick at 
heart, he determined to go abroad, and, if possi- 
ble, discover Lewis Shaw, not for revenge, but to 
learn what treatment Calla was receiving from 
him. But year after year went by in fruitless 
search, and Calla had been several months in 
America when he chanced one day to meet one 
of her school-mates, who during all her exile had 
been in correspondence with her, and from her 
he learned of Shaw’s death. Sailing at once for 
home, he had landed in New York just in time 
to board the Thursday morning train, and had had 
the good fortune to share a seat with Mr. Olcott. 

“ And to think that but for that friendly storm 
we should have been miles away!” said Kitty, 
her cheeks flushing as she met Sidney’s eyes. 

“ Didn’t I tell you that it was a blessing in dis- 
guise ?”’ said the young man, adroitly possessing 
himself of one of her hands. 

“Well, I must say I ain’t very partial to 
storms,” remarked Mrs. Bates ; “ but I think Pll 
be perfectly content after this to let the Lord 
manage the weather.” 





BENEDICITE. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
| age life, for death, for weal or woe, 
They give and take the token; 
And nothing now 
Can break the vow 
Their plighted words have spoken. 


He is for her the man of men, 
Her choice divine and human; 
And she the one 
For him alone 
Of all the world of women! 


Each perfect in each other’s eyes— 
All noblest gifts possessing. 
Oh, joy! oh, gain! 
That aches to pain 
With overcrowd of blessing! 


Her heart will never know a care 
But his will bring the guerdon; 
And when he sighs 
Her tender eyes 
Will charm away the burden. 


Divinest love will have each loss 
(For life must still be troubled) ; 
And through the bliss 
Of word and kiss 
Shall every joy be doubled. 


She yields for him her home, her name, 
Her realm, in self-surrender. 
He kneels to own 
His heart her throne, 
To rule with queenly splendor. 


Oh, foolish prate of gain or loss, 
When each to each has given 
Ungrudged the whole 
Of heart, life, soul— 
All—all this side of heaven! 





SHROVE-TUESDAY AND LENT. 
‘HE day preceding Ash-Wednesday is called 

Shrove-Tuesday from the fact that in the 
Roman Catholic Church people were shrived or 
shrove on that day—that is, they received absolu- 
tion. In many of the Italian cities and in some 
of the Southern cities of our own land the day is 
given up to mummers and masks, and Carnival 
or Mardi Gras reigns supreme. Pancake Tues- 
day is another name for the day, for pancakes, 
for some reason or other, are supposed to be 
eaten on that day, and Shakespeare uses the ex- 
pression “as fit,as a pancake for Shrove-Tues- 
day.” 

The forty days before Easter are called Lent, 
in memory of the forty days of abstinence prac- 
tised by Christ in the wilderness. The Saxon 
term for spring, lengten-tide, is supposed to have 
supplied the name Lent, as each occurs about the 
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same time. The first day of Lent is called Ash- 
Wednesday from the fact that in the earlier 
times the worshippers on that day would be 
sprinkled with dust and ashes as a reminder that 
they were but of the dust, so that their worldly 
affections might be subdued in keeping with the 
penitential season. Sundays being feast-days 
are not counted in the Lenten season, and on those 
days freedom from all vows of abstinence is grant- 
ed. The seven days before Easter constitute Holy- 
Week. Beginning with Palm-Sunday, commem- 
orative of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
each day leads on to the great tragedy of the 
cross, and on Easter Eve the guard is set before 
the tomb. Ash-Wednesday this year came on 
the 19th of February. 





IN AN OLD WOMEN’S HOME. 
See illustration on page 185. 
igre old age, after the vicissitudes and 
storms of life, should find a safe asylum, a 
harbor from the rough winds, a place of shelter 
and retreat, even when illness, poverty, and the 
loss of friends are added to the infirmities which 
burden advancing years, is pleasing to all who 
have loved and revered their own relatives after 
gray hairs and stooping forms have marked the 
progress of time. One always yearns to give to 
a dear old woman a cozy corner in a home of 
her own, with children’s children to minister 
therein; but when this cannot be, such a refuge 
as this which the picture portrays is a thing for 
which to be thankful. The artist has caught the 
humor of the different old women—the shrewd 
or complacent faces bent over the cards, the se- 
renity in the pose of the feeble woman, who is 
glad if only she may rest, the delight in man- 
aging and ordering, not yet dormant in one or 
two of the others. Blessings on the old ladies, 
and on the civilization .which gathers them in 
from the cold blasts, and gives them easeful days 
toward the end of life! 





“THE WAKING SEED.” 

“ TN the seed save the forest,” sings Owen Mere- 

dith. All of us cannot do that, but “in the 
seed” we can save ourselves much wear and tear 
of temper and expectation, somewhat of money, 
and a great deal more of time and trouble, by 
finding out what not to plant. Many flowers that 
are superbly beautiful in professional hands make 
no return whatever to the amateur. A good deal 
of course depends on space, climate, soil, and 
other conditions. If you have all out-doors at 
command you need not shrink from the tropic 
bravery of palma christi, or fountain-plant, you 
may revel in hollyhocks, and bathe your soul in 
the golden disks of sunflowers. Contrariwise, if 
you have only the “little earth” allowed by the 
scant charity of a city lot, you want the compact 
brightness of phlox, the vivid glory of verbena, 
the enduring sweetness of mignonette, the morn- 
ing flame of nasturtium. 

Either way, the first requisite to success is 
thoroughly good seed. If you are a novice in 
flower growing do not try for too much at first. 
Experiment charily with a few modest papers of 
“mixed varieties.” When you have learned all 
their small, cranky ways of having their being, 
you can buy choice “ named” ones, 

The first thing to guard against is their habit 
of not being at all. A swift, hard rain, or a few 
hours of drying wind, will often destroy the del- 
icate germs just waking into life. All things 
which bear transplanting are best sown in a cold 
frame, those that must be sown where they are 
to stand should be lightly mulched, or covered 
with light frames covered with cheese-cloth. For 
a tiny garden, much, not many, should be the rule, 
As many blossoms as you can coax the ground 
to bear, but only two, or at most three, species. 
Put a clump of cannas, a stout plant of Salvia 
splendens, or a standard rose in the centre, with 
around it a mat of verbenas, and at the edge a 
thick fringe of candy-tuft, alyssum, or mignonette. 
Such a plot will be bright from May till Novem- 
ber, will furnish flowers for the table, the parlor, 
yet never seem to miss them, and will cost, besides 
the cultivation, the exact sum of fifty cents. 

For a long border beside a walk or wall no- 
thing is better than a hedge of sweet-peas at the 
back. Sow thickly in good loam, cover four 
inches deep, and give support as soon as they 
are four inches high. Wires will do, but a trel- 
lis of crossed twigs is much better suited to 
them. Next plant a row of balsams, pinching 
them to three branches each; then sow a wide 
row of phlox, and fringe the border with the old- 
fashioned pale sweet clove-pinks. If you choose 
balsams, remémber that you cannot hope for 
more than semi-double flowers without very rich 
soil. If you want them extra fine, you must put 
light, rich, new soil on top of their roots about 
every ten days. 

If you want a mottled carpet of bloom any- 
where, buy two papers of petunia seed—the small 
pink white-throated sort and the mixed; sow 
them liberally after mixing with fine earth. Do it 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground. When 
they come up, thin to about four inches in the 
bed, keep the ground light and free from weeds, 
and you will have blossoms until you are tired of 
them. All the hundred sorts of larkspurs make 
a large return for their cost. They come up and 
grow for less than the asking—quite after the 
fashion of weeds, indeed ; the one thing against 
them is their evanescence. Without successive 
sowings, their season of bloom will not last above 
three weeks. This is true of poppies also, Like 
the larkspur, too, they are wonderfully vital, and 
live and blossom in the face of everything. Itis 
said that Dr. Kane found a bright poppy bud 
trying to blossom and be cheerful in six feet of 
arctic ice. If the story is not true, it onght to 
be, it is so entirely characteristic of this truly 


Oriental flower. Solotnon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like it. Indeed it is questionable if 
the splendors of Sheba would not pale before its 
crimson crown. It should never be left out of a 
garden where there are bulbs. A few seeds 
scattered upon their beds in the fall will give 
magnificent flowers the next May. 

The aster is at once the delight and the despair 
of the amateur gardener. No flower that grows 
is more variously lovely. None other has such 
an amount and variety of enemies. The germ 
is delicate and easily destroyed in the sprout. 
Once above-ground the flea-bug lies in wait. If 
it escapes him, there are a dozen caterpillars that 
will crawl the garden’s length especially to feast 
on it. But if you can bring it safe past all, then 
you have your reward, and find it exceeding great. 
From July until Christmas, with proper care, you 
may pluck daily these stars of our mother earth, 
and drinking deep of their beauty, thank God for 
His good world. Sow seed always under glass or 
cheese-cloth ; transplant to a seed bed when the 
rough leaves are well out; after they are four 
inches high, set where they are to blossom. A 
hedge or bed of nasturtiums is simply gorgeous. 
Sow in a cold frame, and keep them there till 
about two inches high. Then put in place, taking 
care to give them deep, rich, rather moist soil. 
If they are to form a hedge, train them very early 
in the way they should go. For a bed, let them 
run at will, and peg down the branches as they 
increase in length. 

For constant glowing blossom no plant that 
grows can surpass the scarlet sage—Sa/via splen- 
dens. With sound, well-ripened seed there is not 
much trouble in getting plants. Sow seed very 
early—in a warm window or green-house—from 
January to March. As soon as there is no dan- 
ger of frost, plant out in the bed. Make the 
earth light and rich, and water the plants weekly 
with soapsuds, and you will never lack a bit of 
color in your garden. For a round bed, get a 
strong- growing, creamy, rose-like Malmaison 
Gloire de Dijon, or Madame Margothin. Peg 
down its branches in cart-wheel fashion, and 
plant three Salvias betwixt each of the spokes. 
Put one at the hub end, two nearly at the rim. 
When the flowers come out, you will be amazed 
and delighted with the way the colors harmonize 
and accentuate each other. 

If you do not require fragrance as a flower’s 
reason for being, by no means leave the marigold 
out of any fair-sized garden. The flower—Chau- 
cer’s “ Marybudde that shutteth up his eye”—is 
fair to see, but ill to smell. It has the redemp- 
tion of use, however. The fresh flowers picked, 
crowded into a wide-mouthed bottle, and covered 
with alcohol or whiskey, furnish a lotion that is 
“the sovereign’st thing on earth” for all manner 
of green wounds. It heals like magic. Arnica 
is nothing to it; and itis equally good for wounds, 
bruises, burns, or sprains. 

To have big velvety pansies, sow the seed in 
September under, glass, and keep the plants over 
winter in a cold frame. In March set them in 
the bed, which should be one-third leaf mould, 
or rotted sod if that is unattainable. Water 
freely with liquid manure until they begin flower- 
ing. After that give only clean water, and that 
only when rain is insufficient. Pansies are won- 
derfully human, not a bed but has in it a hint of 
each type of face. Cut the flowers freely if you 
want them to keep on blooming. One seed pod 
takes more out of the plant than a dozen or 
twenty blossoms. In fact, this is true of all 
plants ; so it pays to be generous with blossoms. 
Each one that you give comes back many fold, 
and freighted with the new fragrance of a kindly 
deed. 

Stocks are beautiful, but capricious. One 
season they will bloom and bourgeon in a way to 
astonish you; the next, upon just the same regi- 
men, they will be narrow, withered, spindling 
atomies of plants. Let them stand as thick as 
possible until the first blossoms. More than 
half will be single, and must be pulled up and 
thrown away. 

China pinks are a delight for the open garden. 
Beware, though, of plucking them for your bow 
pots. Once in the shade, they fold up all their 
velvet petals, and no amount of later sunshine 
can coax them open again. They are easily 
grown, and should be sown where they are to 
stand. There is no flower, though, that cannot 
be transplanted if you are careful in handling it, 
and choose a rainy day for the work. 

Of biennials and perennials, those best worth 
giving garden room are sweet-williams, rocket, 
larkspur—the perennial sort—Canterbury-bells, 
foxglove, hollyhock, and all the hundred pinks, 
Seedling carnations are perfectly hardy, though 
old plants require protection. They do not bloom 
until the second year. Therein the picotee has 
the advantage, as it begins blooming in about 
four months from the seed. 

For a vine that shall be at once unique and 
showy, choose Cobea scandens. It makes an 
enormous growth, has splendid foliage, and big 
distinguished-looking dull purple flowers. It is 
the only seedling vine that at all approaches 
the aristocratic clematis. Morning-glories, moon- 
flowers, and so on, are plentier even than weeds, 
and their blossoms as short-lived as they are 
fragile in texture. The purple passion-flower 
grows readily from either seed or root. It will 
run forty feet in the season, and if care is not 
taken to keep it within bounds, will own the 
whole plot ever after. For a bed on the lawn, 
few things are more satisfactory than a mauran- 
dia tent. Sow seed enough to insure you at least 
forty strong plants; the earlier the better, but 
do not let them stay under glass to get drawn 
and spindling. In April plant them in an exact 
square, about seven feet each way. In the mid- 


_ dle of it drive a stout stake seven or eight feet 


high. Fasten forty stout cords to it ; tie the other 
end of each to a six-inch peg, and drive it in the 
space betwixt two vines, As they grow, train 
them up the strings. In three months you will 
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have a thing of beauty, if not a joy forever. 
Country folk who lack ornamental fencing may 
find the following not a bad substitute. Set rough 
posts three feet high, and as many apart, on the 
lines you wish to enclose, Nail a stout strip of 
white oak six feet long to each post. Bend it in 
an arch, and tack at the other tnd to the next post. 
When the framework is done, sow a thick ring 
of old-fashioned feathery typress vine around 
each post. <As it grows up, train it spirally 
around the upright. When it reaches the arch, 
divide the vines, and let half go each side. Very 
shortly your fence will be all columns and arches 
of living green. If you wish to fill in the spaces, 
put a row of balloon-vine direct y under the arch- 
es, and fasten cord or wire for them to climb per- 
pendicularly to it. M. C. Witttams. 





GOOD NURSING. 
|" anger may be defined as “temporary insan- 
ity ’—a mind distraught and wrested out of 
its proper form and conditions—so, too, the body 
may be said in illness to undergo a metamorpho- 





sis, to be transformed into something strat and 
unnatural, the workings of which are altogether 
abnormal, and set at defiance all the habits and 
laws that rule in health. No one who has had 


the least experience of illness in his or her own 
person can fail to remember the novel sensations, 
the strange fancies, the unprecedented likes and 
dislikes, the unusual views of familiar subjects, 
the curious habits and ways, all 
health, but which, under the sway of disease, 
seem in some mysterious way to have become 
part of the natural character. An invalid is, in 
fact, a being in which the delicate and intricate 
human mechanism has been jarred and thrown 
awry. Spring and lever, joint and valve, are out 
of gear, and cannot perform their offices ; confu- 
sion and conflict have taken the place of harmony 
and order. ) 


unknown in 


Until these are restored, the disturb- 
ed forces brought once more into proper working 
order, and the patient brought back to his normal 
condition, suffering and distress must prevail 

To accomplish this great end there are three 
agencies that must be brought to bear: Mother 
Nature, upon whose vast recuperative force? all 
cure depends, a wise and skilful physician, and 
—a good nurse. Though placed last on thie list, 
it is probable that as many lives are saved 
by experienced and skilful nursing as by the 
sapient diagnosis and the drugs prescribed by 
the professor of medicine. For, however wise 
the physician’s directions are, however efficacious 
his remedies, it is the nurse who must administer 
them. Upon her it depends that as the hour 
arrives the proper draught or pill is taken; it is 
she who prepares the patient’s food, sees that it 
is of the right kind and quality, and, accordin 
as her orders are, tempts or restrains the capri- 
cious appetite. Without the aid of an intelli- 
gent and faithful nurse, the physician indeed is 
almost helpless. He cannot guard against th 
sudden draught from an open window, the indi- 
gestible dainty surreptitiously offered by a friend, 
the over-excitement attendant upon visitors, the 
damp sheet, the sudden noise; and yet any one 
of these things may render ail lis efforts ineffect- 
ual, or bring about a fatal ending where he had 
anticipated certain recovery. Nursing may in- 
deed bring the patient through his dark journey 
into the light of perfect health without the physi- 
cian, The physician alone can do almost nothing. 

So constantly liable are we all, even the most 
healthy, to illnesses of either gr@ater or less se- 
verity at every stage of our journey from tlie 
cradle to the grave, that it would seem as if some 
knowledge of the art of nursing were indispensa- 
ble to us all. A mother, indeed, who is entirely 
ignorant of what must be done when her little 
ones are stricken down with some infantile eom- 
plaint is in a sorrowful plight. So tender and 
fragile are the little flowers of humanity during 
their earliest years that the time lost in sending 
for a physician may turn the seale between life 
and death. In cases of croup, for instanee, prompt 








action alone, in many cases, will save the little 
sufferer to his loving parents. But for the quick 
eye of an intelligent mother, the prompt action 
of her deft fingers, the shocking tale of infant 
mortality that harrows us evefv time we hear it 
alluded to would be even more horrible. 

As inevery department of human activity, 
there are many people who are much better 
adapted to the business of nursing than others. 
There is the woman whose clear brain shows her 
just what ailing humanity wants and needs, and 
whose loving heart inspires her to 8] end her life 
in such ministration. There are also many w 
have the requisite qualities of a good nurse, 
though their lines have been cast in happier places, 
and whose talents in this direction are only exer- 
cised for the benefit of those very near and dear 
to them. But any man or woman with ordinary 
intelligence and with a desire to alleviate suffer- 
ing can learn to be at least a conscientious and 
trustworthy nurse. Nursing does indeed seem 
to be an avocation to which women are peculiar- 
ly adapted rather than their stronger and less 
susceptible brothers. At the same time there 
are many instances when the strong arm and 
firm grasp of masculine fingers may be needed 
in the sick-room. There may, again, be times 
when, but for the thoughtfulness of father, son, 
or brother, some sufferer must be neglected who 
might thus receive care. Both sexes should 
learn at least the rudiments of the art, lest in 
some of the chances and changes of tis mortal 
life their ignorance should cost them a world of 
sorrow and regret. 

It has been often and wisely said that there is 
no teacher like experience. Nothing can give a 
person an insight into illness like having been 
ill. It is, indeed, almost impossible for a per- 
son who is constantly and habitually well to 
understand or to form any idea of the morbid 
condition, the complete demoralization, wrought 
throughout the whole physical system by disease. 
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Our ideal nurse must 
then be a person in 


firm health, with ev- 


ery organ working 
normally, and with 
the essential mens 


sana in corpore sano, 


and one who has at 
some period of life 
learned by personal 
experience what the 


invalid she is waiting 
upon has to endure. 
How absolutely im- 
possible it must be 


for a person who has 
nevet known the 
agony of severe pain, 
the fearful nervous 
misery, the  intoler- 
able weakness, that 


accompany severe 
and dangerous illness 
to form any idea of 
the battle that is be- 


ing fought within 
the wasted, tortured 
frame of the sufferer. 
To such a one how 


absurd it seems that 


an added degree of 


Fig. 3.—Back or Tatton Gows, 
Fig. 1. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs, 35-46. 


light may torture the weak eyes, a sud- 
den noise distract the fevered brain, a 
careless movement cause. intolerable 
pain to thrill through every joint! To 
a person who has never suffered pain 
this is almost incomprehensible ; one 
familiar with it knows how true it all 
may be. A nurse who has herself 
passed through such an experience 
will bring the divine attribute of sym- 
pathy to her task; she will know al- 
most instinctively what the patient is 
suffering; no words will be necessary 
to inform her what alleviates and what 
increases the misery that must be en- 
dured, and she will go about her work 
guided by an inspiration that comes of 
knowledge. 

A light step, a soft, firm touch, a low 
voice, a quick ear, are essential to one 
who would be a good nurse. There 
are times when the faintest sound of a 
foot-fall will distress an aching head, 
A person who trips, stumbles, collides 
with the furniture, or knocks dishes 
and utensils against each other in 
handling them should never be allowed 
inside the sick-room. Weary, nervous, 
and fretful, it is frequently as much as 
the patient can bear to have the abso- 
lutely necessary movement going on 
about him. He must summon all bis 
nervous strength to bear this. If, in 
addition, he must hear the window 
opened with a bang, have the bed- 
clothes jerked. and pulled about him, 
watch the dishes slide upon the waiter, 
and perhaps discharge their contents 
upon him or the floor, a sense of wild 
distress and irritation takes possession ; 
his endurance is not equal to the strain ; 
the blood mounts to his head; and the 
force that should have aided him in 
getting well is either expended in self- 
control, or there is a burst of temper 
and expostulation that is most inju- 
rious, 

All the constructive processes of na- 
ture are slow, and conducted in quiet- 
ness and calm, Especially so is the 
process of healing. Commotion, noise, 
haste, are deleterious to the last degree. 
A good nurse watches and guards a 
sleeping patient with the utmost vigil- 
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Fig. 1.—Breakrast Cap. 
For description see Suppl. 
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Snoutper Care.—Crocnet-Work. 
For description see Supplement. 

ance. As he lies quiet and unconscious, she knows that the work is 
going on, and that he is gaining with every moment of sweet and restful 
sleep that is vouchsafed to him. To disturb a sleeping paticnt, even 
for a matter of grave importance, is a thing that must not be lightly 
done. Important as the regular administration of his medicines is, 
even for this purpose he must not be aroused. Like a soldier on 
guard, she stands between him and all disturbing influences. Sleep is 


Fig. 1.—CoLLar witH 
Vest. 
For description see Suppl. 





Fig. 1.—Tattor Gown with EnGiisn Skirt.—Front. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 35-46. 


[See Fig. 4.] 











Fig. 2.—CoLLar 
PLASTRON, 


WITH 


For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 2.—Tattor Gown witn Jackert-Bopice.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs, 8-19. 


Fig. 2.—Breakrast Cap. 
For description see Suppl. 
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the great healer, 
God’s good gift to his 
“beloved” will do 
more for the sufferer 
from physical disease 
than all the aids man 
can command; and 
where this beneficent 
influence obtains, it 
must be allowed full 
sway. 

Neatness and deli- 
cacy in every appur- 
tenance, in every ac- 
tion, are supreme ne- 
cessities in the sick- 
room.  Superfluities 
should be done away 
with, but what is ne- 
cessary should be 
bright and attractive, 
scrupulously clean, 
and managed with the 
dainty grace that can 
make even the simplest things 
pleasant to the beholder. The fur- 
niture should be plain and neat, the 
bedlinen of good quality and pure 
white. The food should be delicate- 
ly prepared and daintily served. No 
good nurse will allow a patient 





Fig. 4.—Back or Tatton Gown, 
Fia. 2, 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. II., Figs. 8-19. 


to be fed from coarse utensils, nor 
with anything that is not of the best 
quality and properly cooked. Neither 
will she let food stand about the sick- 
room, exposed to pat ticles of dust and 
within sight of the patient, whose 
weak stomach cannot but revolt at 
the idea of eating a dish that has 
been within his sight for hours, and 
which he has already once rejected. 
A patient’s meals become to him 
great events, so restricted is his world, 
so narrow his horizon. A good nurse 
will make of them pleasant surprises, 
bringing some little delicacy so neatly 
served that the weary appetite will be 
coaxed into activity almost in spite of 
itself, 

One of the best and noblest achieve- 
ments of our advanced and constantly 
progressive age is the education of 
such large numbers of noble women as 
“trained nurses.”” What a boon this 
brave and devoted sisterhood is to a 
suffering world no effort of language 
can describe. Of course in the case 
of trifling ailments, short attacks of 
illness, we have no occasion to call 
upon this devoted band, But when a 
serious accident occurs, when the phy- 
sician has given his opinion that the 
sufferer isin the grasp of some tedious 
and dangerous disease, then those who 
are near to the patient will do well to 
call in the services of a “ profession- 
alnurse.” In the school of experience 
she has learned many things that must 
escape those whose time and attention 
had been given to other matters. Just 
as when life goes smoothly and no 
great emergency taxes our wit and 
wisdom we can do all that is neces- 
sary, so in the face of sudden and bit- 
ter exigencies we must have special 
talent and experienced wisdom to guide 
us, Ordinary attacks of sickness in 
our households we ought to be suffi- 
ciently good nurses to battle with our- 
selves. When great and serious calam- 
ities occur let us be thankful that this 
noble sisterhood is ready to help us 
bear our burdens, and to assume in 
our behalf the responsibilities with 
which we are not able to cope, 
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IN AN OLD WOMEN’S HOME.—FRrom THE PaIN sy LEO VAN AKEN, IN THE Paris SALON OF 1889.—[SEE PaGE 183.] 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 
For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 


of the complexion. Prepared in ye ms recom- | 
mended by the best dermatologists J. D. Stiefel, | 
Offenbach, Germany. For sale by ye vists at 25 | 
cents acake. W.H. Somerrenin & Co., 170 William 


Street, New York, Sole Importers. 

Send for a little book describing a variety 
Stiefel’s Medicated Soaps of great utility 
the skin 
Read this letter from a party who has used the soap: 

** For some time past I was afflicted with a disagree- 
able eruption of the face for which I consulted sey- 
eral physicians, and although I followed strictly their 
advice, my face became worse. 


of 
in treating | 


“Upon the recommendation of a friend of mine 
tried a cake of J. D. Stiefel’s Birch Tar and Suipher 
Soap, and after only one week’s use its remarkable 


salutary effects were noticeable. The application of | 
this Soap for three weeks produced a complete change | 
of the epidermis, and I am glad to state that I have | 
now a thorenghly healthy complexion, due exclu- | 
sively to the use of the Soap named.—J. D. Tuomson, 
of tbe firm of Smith & Thomson, 18 Commerce Street, 
Newark, N.J. Dec, 13, 1889."—[Adbv.] 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 






has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
ali pain, cures wind colic dis the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a botile.—{Adv.] 


CATARRKH CURED. 
A CLergyMan, after years of suffering from at 


loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 

known remedy, at last found a prescription which c oa 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 
St., N. Y., will receive the recipe free of charge.—[Adv } 





CORNELL'S BENZOIN | COSMETIC SOAP 
Whitens the hands, softens the skin. 25 cts.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


breaklast Cocea 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 









Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


W. BAKER 
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™ LINENS «= 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 
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THIS LABEL Is ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


CHANCE FOR AL ALL 


9 Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 











00. 
of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ever 
Rng to get orders for our celebrated Teas, 
For full pa 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00. $1 & 83 Vesey &t. 
Post Office Box 259, New York, §. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS, 


sent to any 
part of the 
U.8.0n Lto3 
daystrial be- 
fore buying. 
5 cents brings 











OUTFITS 
at 84, $8, $15 and S25 rp 


aque of 
. Mail orders a specialty. 
C. W. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

allowed each month. Steady employ- 

mentat home or traveling. Nogolicitin 
Duties delivering and making collections. No Posta 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER & CO,, Piqua,v. 


rents of Fine Tea 5 





| N.Y., and by all Drnggists. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Royat Bakina Powper Co., 
Any Lady or Gentle- 
man can he ave the m. 


WHITE HANDS esse tin: 


DEALBANT GLOVE C OMP! ANY, ’ 
33 W inter St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 
1836, 


6, 1885, p. 318. 





| NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS 





“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 





MEDICINAL FOOD 


THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 


WNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
' more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED an incomparable 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 

INFANTS AND CHILDREN } a@ superior nutritive in 
continued fevers, the most 

nourishing and strengthening food for 
and a reliable 
remedial agent 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines, 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 





The Perfection of Olive Oil,” 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL SNEST svstine: 


Guaranteed Genuine and Pure Olive by 


LEGHORN 


S. RAE & CO., TUSOANY, ITALY. 


Largest Exporters of Finest Lucca Oil to England 
for 40 years past.—See British Consular Reports, No. 





in the WORLD.’ 


tura, vol. I., p. 587. 





The Italian State Department of Agriculture says: 
Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti, in Tuscany, are deemed the FINEST 
’—Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ 


Wholesale Agents and Importers: 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


“The Olive 


Agricol- 





FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin, and Varick Sts., New York, N.Y. 


JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, 


M ass, 


3oston, 


SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III, 


RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first- class Grocers. 


If you find any difficulty in getting 


t, please write to the nearest Agent, w ho will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer, 


Write to Agents for copy of Prima Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 
Fruit). 30 pp., 10 beautiful engravings. Please mention this Paper. 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


P,P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 





TRADE MARK. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 
CHICAGO - - - «= 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - = = © «+ 49 West Street. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


Apply Balm = each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56-Warren St., N.Y. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
Tinted Powders, Dog- Wood Blossom Oil, 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
Send for cirenlar. 



































are those put up by 


we: -M. FE RRY&CO. 
the largest Seedsmen in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to A ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever. Every person 
using Garden, Flower or ov Piel 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY &CQ. 
DETROIT, MICH. 













SPINAL: 


ENAMEL 
FAMOUS ENAMEL PAINT 


for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glaseware, etc. Made 
in every color, tint, and shade. In tins, 30 and 60 cts., 
postpaid, 35 and 7 76 eta. 
BATH ENAMEL, specially made to resist 
boiling water, in ~— 70 cts., postpaid, SO cts. 
Sole Agent for U. § 
E. ASPINALL, Fi ’& 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 








Berengaria, the lovely consort of 
Richard the Lion-hearted, brought from the court of 
Cyprus the exquisite Orie ontal Perfume, which Arxt- 
son has again made fashionable, the Extract of 
Chypre. 





RLYONs 


PERFECT 


TOOTH 
PowpeR 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Absolutely pure 
and harmless. Put up in metal boxes, 
with Patent Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 


An Elegant Toilet Luxury 


Very Convenient for Tourists. 








MERIT WILL WIN. 


TRADE MARK 





aceon of the Canfield Seamless Dress 
Shields for the month of January, 
1890, in U. 8., Europe, and Colonies, have 
been larger than any previous January since 
we commenced business. It is the only 
Perfect and Guaranteed Shield made. Have 
been worn by more than Ten Million Ladies. 
To be found at all leading Dry-Goods Stores 
in U. 8. and Europe. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
86 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


P. 8.— All genuine goods are 
fleld on each Shield. 
25 cents. 


stamped ** Can. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS, | 


Our ho a in the 
— of Purchasing t thatdelicions 










THE OROWN | PERPUMERY 00., 


177 New Bond St., London. Sold Everywhere, 





TE. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


i 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
DNetas Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
m<me. eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
=: = = and defies det#tion. It has stood 
moe Ss g => “ the test of 30 years, and is so barm- 
hie ee eas we taste it to be 
=r Sse ym sure it is properly 
2 4 s* fm inde. Accept no 
Rg < Ps counterfeit of similar 

3s VA name. Dr. L. A. Say- 


* ersaid toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient); 
“ Ae you ladies will 
use them, recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ For anle by all 
Druggists and Fancy- 
—— Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
ond 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Propri ie tor, 48 Bond St. gpaaing 
through to main office, 87 Great Jones St., 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwannvs & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E, FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N.Y. 








DE AF whens 


bpp ree pry soem F. rey 
ouly, 858 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FRE: 





CHOCOLATE MENIER 


ASK FO 


R 


IT EVERYWHERE 








Prespoctusent Sample Perforated 
Stamping Fra fterm. Mention this | 
paper. UNNING €CO.Cincinnati,O. | 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





the 
a E.Burnham, 71 State-stCent’l 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural OUSLY ft ‘ir, 
guarnteed ‘becom: 
who wae § their he — -- 

to size od Peale. 
cy ak og ay 

r 
sent C.0.D. where. Send to 
‘d Price-Lists 





mfr ir 








MARCH 8, 1899. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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SILKS. 
TARTAN AND FANCY PLAIDS, 
PLAID AND STRIPE BENGALINES 


Taffetas Cadrille and Raye, 


Satin Ground Brocaded 
and Broche Effects. 


GRENADINES, CREPES, AND 
GAZES, 
For EVCUING | alld Ball Dress, 


Broadooay PB 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Daniell’ Sons 


Have placed on sale a special importation of 
REAL INDIA FIGURED 
SILKS 


in small and choice designs only. 


An early inspec- 
tion invited of their high-grade qoods, as follows : 
Figured Indias, 


entirely new and exclusive de- 








| duplicate. 


signs, in stripes and Jigures, 59¢., 65¢., and | 
O9e yard 

24-inch wash Surahs, all silk, stripes only, 
89. yard. 

Stripe Persian Novelty Silk, $1.58 yard. 


94-inch Clan Tartan, $1 25 yard, 
Fancy Plaids, all silk, 79. yard. 
23-inch genuine India Silks, plain colors, 49c. 


20-inch 


yard. 


BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th STS., N.Y. 


See that the words ‘‘VELUTINA WEAR 
GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 
For all the uses to which SILK 


VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 





To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Taree Quauities, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. Trade only supplied by 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & C0., scents, 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘Have the proud distinction of bein 

Imperial, the only toilet preparations ever a 
dorsed by LeRoy C. Cooley, Ph. b. , the distinguished 
chemist of Vassar College. Warr: inted to remove tan, 
blackheads, pimples, wrinkles, freckles, and ail blem- 
a 1 F and Lees the skin soft, white, and smooth. 

your druggist does not kee 
them, we will send Japanese either mene 
tion, prepaid,on receipt of price,$1.00. Liberal trial sam- 
ple sent postpaid for 25c. Imperial Japanese Cream 
and Balm Co., Minnea lis, Miun., U.S.A. Trade sup- 
= by Noyes Bros, & Cutler, St. Paul, Minn., and by 
ebn ¢ & a wholesale druggists,N. «Y.City. Do not be 
yersnaded to bu 
: ; Cream and Balm, 


other preparations, 


BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
and Superfluous Hair permanently 
y removed. Flesh increased or re- 
duced, Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 








Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N. ¥. 
pr City « Mention this paper. 


Madame Porter’s’ 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant. Reliable, 
Effectual, 


: Successfully used for more 


than fifty years, Try it. 











esting Book (sent sealed), 4c. Mme, | 





| JAMES McCREERY & CO., 














Laties’ Tailor, 
391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


(above 36th Street), 
N. Y. 

} Having made ar- 
rangements for early 
deliveries of Spring 
Novelties, I am now 
ready to show ex- 
quisite designs in Im- 
ported Stuffs and new 
Models. 

Ladies residing in 
and out of New York 
intrusting orders with 
me are guaranteed a 
perfect fit without per- 
sonal fitting. — 


DRESS GOODS FOR SPRING. 


The various sections of the Dress | 
Goods Department abound with | 
many beautiful Novelties for the 
Spring season. 

Weare now exhibiting new styles 
in plain and fancy Suiting, Plaids 
in subdued and brilliant colors, 
Checks, Stripes, and Combination 
Worsted Suitings, for out-door | 
wear. 

The stock of Paris Pattern 
Dresses exceeds in variety and 
novelty that oi any former year; 
each high-class robe is without 





is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered. 


Priee, 


B. F. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. 
367 Canal Street, 
Pills on | Feceipt of ‘of price—bat inquire first. 


Le Bontillier Bris, | 
Broadway & 14th St., 


ne Y: 
Established 1840. 


ALLEN 


French Cashmeres, with merino 
finish, in the new-mode tints and 
shades of dark violet now in favor. 

A complete assortment of silk- 
and-wool ‘Gloriosa’? in stripes, 
plain colors, and beige effects. 





NEW SILES. 


Figured India Silks, choice designs........... 

Figured India Silks, finer and wider.... ..... 

American Surah Silks, 60 street and 
evening shades and black.. 


59¢ 
Tartan Plaid Surah Silks. $1. 00 and $1. 25 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
Black English Mohuirs, 6Sc. quality........... 
Black French Henriettas, | all wool, $1 
RII ic tdcccnncdsueseruchecsscécnedrerscene 
Sm: al ot Silk-warp Henriettas, $1.00 
QUORIEE va pacccecssccccccesrccsccncscens 
Black Fre nch Cashmeres, extra fine, 
quality 


Broadway and Itth St., 
New York, 





~ MADE WITH BOILING WATER. — 


EP P:S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING: ‘MILK. 


— —— | 


NEW WASH FABRICS. 


French Sateens, best quality, our own 
importation 
Scotch Gingham~s, exclusive designs, 
5e. and 

French Challies, best quality, new de- 
signs, our own importation 
American 





Batiste, white and cream 
grounds; Dress Cambrics; Fine Shirting 
Percales; American Sateens; Seersuckers 
and Ginghams. Finest assortment ever 
offered 


New Spring Catalogue, now in press, mailed Free 
on application. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 
Broadway & 14th st., N.Y. 
THE HIGHEST AWARD OF A GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


REMINCTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


Fifteen Years the Standard 














| And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York, 


Whenever you visit the shope in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


® - 
Ae) 

as | 
8 a | 








THOROUGHLY RELIABLE BLACK DRESS COODS 
Manufactured by B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 
LIGHT-WEIGHT SPECIALTIES FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
SILK WAKP.—Nun’s Veiling, Batiste, Clairette, Challig, Tamise, Serge, Crystallette 
(Silk and Alpaca), Crystallette (Silk and Mohair.) 

They are all rolled on the “ Varnished Board,” and stamped on the ander side of the selvedge, every 
five yards, with the name B, PRIESTLEY & CO. in gilt letters. 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castorla. 











THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


It is the premier Specifie for 


A Weak Stom- 


ach, Indigestion, Sick Headache, Constipation, Disordered Liver, e te. 
25. cents per box. 
& CO., 
New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham/’s 
(Pi lease mention Harper’ s Weekly.) 


Prepared only by 
Sole Agents for the 


THOS. BEECHAM, 


United States, foe 


365 





IMPORTERS 
AND 
RETAILERS 


Will offer this week their entire importation of 


COTTON 
DRESS FABRICS 


Consisting of the newest designs in 


Scotch and French Ginghams, 
| French Sateens, 
French Cambrics and Lawns. 


ALSO, 


Domestic Ginghams, 


CAMBRICS, 
CHA LILIES, Etc. 
In Novel and Artistic Desigus at 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES. 


Samples sent on applic 


20th 





ition, 


6th Ave. and Street, N. Y. 


Rowland’ 
Odonto 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Drugzists for Row- 
land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Gs irde n, London, England, 


MRS... K. E. TIRNEY, . 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fixe Costumes, Tatior Surrs, anp Mitiinery. 
Purouasine AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancin 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 








information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 


VILLACABRAS. | 


| The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 


Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N a 


PURCHASING AGENCY vi. orm 


No ¢ pa het 
Address MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825 ‘Broadway, N.Y. 
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FACLTIZ. 
SAVED BY AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


Jicten was L Alas! how bitter was that jilt! 

My heart was split asunder and my blood seemed 
spilt; 

And oceanic, salty tears were shed by me, 

And naught seemed left in life. I sought the dreary 
sea, 

Resolved to fall as great McGinty did of yore, 

And like that well-dressed person ne'er to reach ‘the 
shore 

I took the “L” 
skiff, 

In which I meant to steer my way into the “If”— 

As some have called what is to come when life is 
done. 

Far in the western skies sank down the glowing sun. 

But as I stepped from off the rapid transit train, 

I saw these wondrous words, which straightway 
eased my pain: 


and sought the spot where lay my 





TRY OUR CHOCOLATE 
HEARTS 
THE KIND THAT EVER WINS PRIZE MEDALS 
EVERYWHERE ©-0-O 


Two Dozen Hearts in Tins - - - One Quarter of a Dollar 





How my heart did leap! 
Why should man jilted suicide with hearts so cheap ? 
I crossed the street and took at once an uptown 
train, 
And now contented seek my daily haunts.again. 
And maids may jilt me when, as oft, and how they 
please, 
It hurts me not at all—though wearing on the 
knees— 
For when I lose my heart to one, yet fail to win, 
I seek my room and take a new heart from the tin. 
, Joun Kenxpriok Banos. 








SOUTH AMERIOAN FASHION NOTE 


BOAS WILL BE WORN AROUND THE NECK AGAIN 
THIS SEASON. 


HE NEEDED THE SLEEVE 


“Brush off your coat sleeve, my dear,” said Mrs 
Larkin to her husband ; “there is dust on it.” 

“That is no reason why I should brush off the 
sleeve, love,” he replied. ‘“T’ll simply brush off the 
dust 
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HARPER’S BAZAT?. 
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A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


VOLUME XXIII, NO. 10. 














BUTLER (at a fancy-dress ball—who has been told to announce people by the characters they represent— 


to new arrivals). ‘* WHAT CHARACTER ?” 
LADIES. *“*OH, NO PARTICULAR CHARACTER.” ‘ 
BUTLER (at the top of his voice). “‘ TWO LADIES OF NO CHARACTER IN PARTICULAR.” 


IN JOURNALISM. 


** And what has become of yoyr son Jimmie 2?” 

“Jimmie’s gone into journalism.” 

* Why, he is only ten years old.” 

“True for you; but he sells forty newspapers a 
day. He's a smart boy, that Jimmie.” 


exndatnndiipininionds 
POSITIVELY HER LAST. 

“T understand that last night’s was positively 
Patti's last appearance.” 

“Yes, it was. She hasn't had time to appear 
again since.” a SE 

NO CRITERION. 

Wirtwoes. ‘* What is that dark object over there 
in the shadows ? Is it a bird ?” 

Msovurarivs. “1 don’t know. I can make outa 
bill—” 

Wirrious. “Oh, that doesn’t prove anything. 
You always could.” 


> 
APROPOS OF MISSILES. 
**T am devoted to books, and my collection 
of missals is the finest in the city.” 
“Indeed! Have you a boomerang?” 
—_.>- - — 


GIVEN THE MITTEN. 

As Phyllis’s slave I'd gladly sit; 
Her favorite I sought to be; 
But she, alas! would-none of it; 

And now she’s manumitted me. 








ENCOURAGING NEWS. 
AUNT MINDY. ‘How's Yo’ MAMMY’s RHEUMATIZ GITTIN’ ’LONG, ROSCOE ?” 
ROSCOE. “I's FEARED ALL D’ WINTAH 'T WARN’T 'PROVIN’ MUCH; BUT DIS'YER MAWNIN’ SHE 
DONE STOOD ON ONE CRUTCH EN LICKED SAM HILL OUT’N ME WIV T’°UDDER, EN’ I's BEGIN- 


NIN’ T’ HAB HOPES.” 


IT WAS ALL RIGHT. 

Jinks (receiving bulky envelope 
from his wife). “* Somebody must 
have seut me the manuscript of a 
book.” (Opens it.) . ‘Oh, it’s all 
right! Just the plumber’s bill.” 

cieniiiipinns 
A BIT OF CRITICISM. 

“What do you think of Bron- 
son as an actor?” 

“Very strong — particularly 
when he portrays weakness.” 

dunnjielliebicma 

NOT FOND OF LUXURY. 

Wiss “I wish I'd been 
Adam,” 

Nerse “ Why ?” 

Witte. “ He never had to be a 
baby, and have a big strapping 
woman like you to wash bis face.” 

mualdeliinaiatainds 





MOTHER GOOSE IMPROVED. 

Hiee.x. **Marmaduke Clancy 
and Clara Vere de Vere are going 
to eat their ices in yon romantic 
nook.” 

Giaere. “ That’s a case of the 
spoons running away with the 
dishes.” 

IN THE SHOE STORE. 


Suor Deater (for the sake of 
adding the strength of another fa- 
vorable opinion). ‘‘ Ah, madam, 
but that shoe is simply perfection 7 your foot. 
James, how do you think Mrs. De Hooft’s foot looks in 
this shoe?” - 

New Curex (anxious not to fall short in his enthusi- 
asm). “* Inmense !” 





A COUP. 
“*T hear you won the prize at the spelling bee ?” 
“Yes; for originality.”’ 
* How was that?” 
**T was asked to spell water, and I said ‘H,0.’ Ev 
erybody elise withdrew from the contest om the spot.” 


pene 08 BT 
IN THE SWIM. 


“Ts Barrows in the swim ?” 
“Head over heels. Most of it is hot water too, 
thanks to his creditors.” 


sislesinigilitinapress 
IT WAS NEEDED. 
“Where is the drawing-room ?” asked Mrs. Struk- 
oyle, as she looked over the architect’s plans. 
“T thonght -perhaps the front - ‘ 
and back parlors would obviate—” 





f aes s . 
im AAT|\) Ey? 


A MYSTERY SOLVED—THE GENESIS OF TIMIDITY. 


IN THE ENGLISH LITERATURE CLASS 
Manex. “ Hogg wrote pastoral poetry about jambs 
and sheep.” 
Youne Miss Waae. “ And Lamb got even with him 
by writing an essay on ‘ Roast Pig.’” 


Berens ‘enterets. 

The best recipe for getting rich that we know of, 
Henrietta, is, first, make $20,000 a year; second, live on 
$1000 a year. It works every time. 


SOMETHING IN THE AIR. 

“There is something in the air; I couldn't sleep a 
wink last night.” 

“ Snare it wasn’t your stomach ?” 

“Oh, yes. I didn’t eat or drink much at the sociable 
—only a little cider, and lobster salad, and cream, and 
chocolate cake.” 

DEVELOPED. ~ 

**T never told you that story before, Jim.” 

“ Yes, you did, Bill; but it has grown a good deal 
in the last twenty years, and I’m glad to meet it again.” 





“No, indeed; we must have a 
drawing-room, for my daughter is 
determined to be an artist.” ; 


menichaiiiiaionto 
DREADFUL. 
“Why did you leave your last 
place ?” 
* The missus called me names.” 
“ What did she call you?” - 
“She said I were a domestic, 
mum; and me as hard-workin’ 
and honest a woman as ever 
lived.” 
SHE WAS IMPATIENT. 


« ey. oS oe, I 1--love 
you! W-w-will you be—” began 
Mr. M. Pediment: ey 

“That will do,” replied the - 
roud beauty. ‘I do not care to 
xe wooed on the installment 
plan.” 


A GOOD PEACE-MAKER. 


Mamma (to Tommy). ** I'm sor 
you and your sister quarrelled 
over that orange, and that James 
had to interfere. Whose part did 
he take 2?” , 

Tommy. “* Whose part! He took 
the whole orange.” 


SE taal A 
A COMMON TROUBLE. 
‘“What’s the matter with your 
band? It didn’t last long.” 
“No; the airs’ of the drum- 
major drowned out the airs we 
tried to play, so we all resigned.” 
——.—_ 


CURIOUS. 

“You will observe one thin 
about New York property,” sai 
the real-estate man—“ a front foot 
is more valuable than a back 
yard.” 








DEAD. 


“ WAAL, HOW'S THE RED HEIFER ?” 

‘GONE THE, WAY. UV ALL GOOD cows.” 
“WHAT WAY’S THAT, I’D LIKE TER KNOW ?” 
“THE MILKY WAY, I GUESs.” 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE, 

(Continued from page 179.) 
There was no change, except that everything now 
was colored by what he had said. She was to 
grow to her full height—he had told her how— 
but at present she hardly saw her way to carrying 
out those instructions. Her full height! Igno- 
rant of the truth, since such a girl grown to her 
full height would be so tall as to be out of all 
proportion, not only to Samson, but even to St. 
Mary’s itself, 

Sometimes one falls into the habit of associ- 
ating a single person with an idea, a thought, an 
anticipation, a place. Whenever the mind turns 
to this thought, the person is present. For ex- 
ample, there is a street in London which I have 
learned from long habit to associate with a sec- 
ond-hand bookseller. He was a gentle creature, 
full of reading, who had known many men. I 
sometimes sat at the back of his shop conversing 
with him. Sometimes a twelvemonth would pass 
without my seeing him at all, But always when 
I think of this street [ think of this old gentle- 
man, The other day I passed through it. Alas! 
the shutters were up; the house was to let; my 
gentle friend was gone. Armorel associated her 
future—the unknown future—with Roland. Sup- 
pose that when that future should be the present 
she should find the shutters up, the house desert- 
ed, the tenant dead! 

The harvest of the flowers was well begun; the 
boxes piled in the hold of the steamer merrily 
danced in the roll of the Atlantic waves as the 
Lady of the Isles made her way to Penzance; in 
London the delicate narcissus and the jonquil 
returned to the dinner tables and stood about in 
glasses. Roland Lee bought them and took them 
home to his studio, where he sat looking at them, 
reminded of Armorel—who had never even an- 
swered his letter. Perhaps the flowers came 
from Samson. Why did the girl send him no 
answer to his letter? Then his memory went 
back to that little island with its two hills, and 
its barrows, and the quiet house—and to the girl 
who lived there. On what rock of Samson was 
she sitting? Where was she at that moment? 
Gazing somewhere over the wild waste of waters, 
the wind blowing about her curls, and the beat- 
ing of the waves in her ears. She had forgotten 
him. Why not? He was only a visitor of a week 
or two. She was nothing but a child, and an 
ignorant farmer girl living in a desert island. 
Ignorant, Roland? That was not the word, He 
saw her once more standing in the middle of the 
room, the ruddy fire-light in her eyes and in her 
cheeks, playing “Singleton’s Slip * and “ Prince 
Rupert’s March,” while the Ancient Lady mopped 
and mowed and discoursed of other days. And 
again, he saw her standing on the beach when 
he said farewell, the tears in her eyes, her voice 
choked. Then he longed again, as he had longed 
then, to take her in his arms, even in the pres- 
ence of Peter, the boy, to soothe and kiss her and 
bid her weep no more, because he would never, 
never leave her, 

So strong was the impression made upon this 
young man by this child of fifteen that after six 
months spent in the society of many other girls, 
of charms more matured, he still remembered 
her, and thought of her with that kind of yearn- 
ing regret which is perilously akin to love. An 
untaught, ignorant girl, whose charm lay in her 
innocent confidence, her soft black eyes, and the 
beauty of the maiden emerging from the child, 
could hardly make a permanent impression on a 
man of the world, even a young man of only 
twenty-one. The time would go on, and the girl 
would be forgotten, except as a pleasant memory 
associated with a delightful holiday. 
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7 “Mrs. Harrison’s Life in the White | “Life in a Church Choir.” 
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Maud Howe’s Society Novel. 
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CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 
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‘The Garden of Hardy Flowers. 


HE book, ‘‘ A Few Flowers Worthy of Generai Culture,” is written to 
‘show the many advantages of gardening with hardy flowers as com- 
pared with bedding plants. We have been very careful not to make 
a single exaggerated statement, and every illustration is an actual 
garden picture, And it is worthy of note that it is always the garden 
of hardy flowers, and never the one of bedding plants, that furnishes subjects 
for the artist’s pencil and brush. Hardy plants have all artistic advantages, 
and all practical ones as well. Their first cost being their only cost, and their 
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An artist | 


is, perhaps, above his fellows, liable to swift and | 


sudden changes; his mind dwells continually on 
beauty; all lovely girls have not black hair and 
black eyes. Apollo, himself, the god of artists, 
loved not only the nine Muses and all the three 
Graces, but a good many Nymphs and Princesses 
as well—such is the artistic temperament—so 
catholic is its admiration of beauty. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Its superior excellence proven In millions of homes | 


It is used by the 
Endorsed by the heads of 


for more than a quarter of a century. 
United States Government. 


the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and | 


most Healthfnl. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 

MEW YORK, OHICAGO. 8ST. LOUIS. SAN FRANCISCO. 


greatly increasing in size and beauty year after year,makes an investment in them 

field an annual dividend of loveliness not to be computed in any ordinary way. 

The seventh edition of our book, ‘‘A Few Flowers Worthy of General Cult- 
ure,” is now ready, and will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents, which is allowed on the first order for plants. This book is the most 
beautiful and practical work on gardening published, and should be read 
by every one interested in the advanced taste in gardening. Our catalogue, 
containing prices and description of Hardy Plants, Roses, Rhododendrons, 

Hardy <Azaleas, Japanese Maples, Rare 

Gloxinias, Dahlias, etc., is sent with the book. 





Shrubs, Tuberous - rooted Begonias, 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO, 
Orders can be left at Liberty and Sixth Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa 


907 Broadway, New York. 





CONVICTION THAT THE NEGLECTED AND MUCH- 
abused article called soup is almost necessary in the every-day 
bill-of-fare ; that it is wholesome, economical, and, when prop- 
erly made, delicious, sent me (Marion Harland) in search of 
methods by which even the over-wrought mother “ who does her 
own work” may set a good, nutritious soup on the 





without serious increase of expense and labor. She found them 
at our establishment, and if you want to know how and all about 
it, send to us for her article on soup-making, which appeared in a 
recent issue of Zhe Home-Maker—free, of course. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Broadway, New York. 


DREER’ G SEEDS, PLANTS, 


BULBS a REQUISITES, 
Have heen successful cultivators for over Half 
a Century. = pate of all in the past is sufficient assurance for 
the future. We avoid sensational and impossible novelties, so the beginner as well as 
the experienced grower may rely on descriptions of varieties and prices offered ir 


DREER’ S GARDEN CALENDAR SNOW READY. This is a beauta 


hy = A proms ay = on Gardening, 
and should be in the hands of every one w ailed on receipt of 


patge WENRY A OREER, 714 ‘Chestnut “$t,, Philadelphia. 


| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé 
Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Guim b 
Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Muto m Broth, 
Broth. 

C8 Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive a sample 
ean, your choice, Mention Harper's Bazar, 


» Mullagatawny, 
, French Bouillon, 
Vege stable, Beef, Clam 
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~ -FRILLING 
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LADIES AND CHILDREN'S 


WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT: 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. GASH, 


92 CREENE ST.,N. Y. 


THE PARIS & LONDON NOVELTY 


For Tailor-made Gowns and Habits. 
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WHITE | = THE 
AND | BEST 
PRINTED ~~ ——* CUSTOM 
LINENS. Victen*Suinr MAKE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SANFORD & ROBINSON, Troy, N.Y. 


AND FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS, 


COUGHS, 
SORE THROAT. 


The highest medical authorities of the World pre 
scribe and recommend the SO IN MINERAL 
PASTILLES, for Diseases of the Throat, Chest, 














and Lungs, and also for Consumption. 
“Your Soden Mineral Pastilles in gastroduodenal 
“indigestion serve an » pu yr se." 
H N. HEINEMANN M.D., 
Prof. of Diseases of the Chest to the Ne «w York Poli- 
clinie and Hospital, and to the Mt. Sinai Hospital, 


Dr. Bercurr Hypr, Asst. Med. Examiner in New 
York, for the National and Union Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., used the Soden Mineral Pastilles with a patient 
suffering from an old troublesome cough, with very 
satisfactory results. 


At all druggists at 25 and 50 cts. a box. 
PAMPHLETS GRATIS ON APPLICATION, 


Soden Mineral Springs Co., Limited, 


table daily | 


15 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 





‘Made from Eng ish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
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IN THE UNITED STATES, 


| LIKE MY WIFE T0 


Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder because it im- 
proves her looks and i is as fragrant as violets. 

















You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex: allages. Coste 


| ly outdt FREER. Terms FRBR. Address, TRUE & Cu., Augusta, Maine, 
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A HOPE. 
TIXIME, slow and backward in most things, 
| That evening showed a pair of wings. 
The floated on the air, 
The sweet perfume of flowers rare, 
With lovely faces—all combined 
To fascinate the soul and mind. 


music 


Life was ephemeral that night; 

Time was not heeded in its flight. 
Qi iestions of life aside cast; 
The present joys, not long to last, 
Engrossed us, and the music 
A ‘spell of fairy-land and love. 


were 


wove 


it seemed 


Most natural to me 


That she, the type of -what I dreamed 
Ideal was, with me should meet 

For she, whom I had longed to greet, 

At first a spirit-like ideal, 

Had come to be a person real 

And th e she was. Words commonplace 
We chose at first, then seemed to trace 
Within our minds a common thought, 

So nearer by degrees were brought, 


Until an hour quickly 
Our friendship seemed a life-long one. 


gone, 


* * oa * a 
The evening done our eyes first met, 
The parting brought a sad regret 
“T trust that we may meet again.” 
Regret was sore akin to pain. 


And sweetly seemed her words to fall, 
“We may; the world is very small.” 
Into the shade of night and gloom, 
Leaving behind the lighted room, 

The flowers’ scent, the music sweet— 
Into the night and darkened street 

I passed, and bore with me the while 
Her last low words, her parting smile 


Then, 
Life’s reality o’er 
“T trust that we 


as a mind freed from a spell, 
fell. 

may meet again.” 
The words were echoed by the rain, 
And mocking seemed the wind to eall, 
“We may; the world is very small.” 


me 


The question came, the heart replied, 


And still the mind, unsatisfied, 
Suggested doubt and grief and care; 
But all the time an image fair 


A step before me seemed to rise, 
And hope I read in hopeful eyes. 


Our lines are ruled by God, not Fate. 
We work, devise, and scheme—and wait; 
But hope in loving hearts fades not. 
We love, whate’er our earthly lot, 

And when all other things are past 
Love’s beacon lights us to the last. 


The days re-echo the refrain, 

“T trust that we may meet again.” 
Then words of hope and comfort fall, 
“We may; the world is very small.” 
And in those words which come to me 
Love echoes ever sweetly, “We.” 
the 
is ruler 


Aye, true, world is very small, 
And Love over all 
In golden splendor sets the 
Oft when the 
So in the twilight 
I trust that we 


sun, 
stormy day is done. 
after rain, 
may meet again. 
Fave. Scorr MINEs. 





MY FIRST JUMP. 

See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
HERE is so much life and motion, such a 
breezy sense of freedom, and one feels so 
much sympathy with the child who has nerved 


himself to take his first jump, which his faithful | 


pony is sure to make in safety, that this picture 
will be a favorite, and will be found, we fancy, in 
many a living-room where mothers gather their 
children around them, and there 
kinship, and the love of pets and of out-door 
life 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


A BRILLIANCY 
Equal to that of New Silverware 
is produced by 





Without Detriment tothe Finest Surface. 
Trial Quantity Sent without Charge, or 
Box postpaid for 15 cents in Stamps. 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


Beware of I mitations. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 


is the bond of | 


Nicholson’s 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold lz arge ly throughout the Union andabroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex- 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aidto digestion. A valuable re. 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholic 
development Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and r ipe ned by time 

Medicaland popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, Bris h is freely prescribed by phy- 
s, especially where the nervous or physical 
ystems are injured by disease or overwork 
Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, ‘Use the Best! 


ioe THER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all i Dealers throughout 
e Country . 


CAUTIO ‘Take no shoes unless W. L. 


Douglas’ name and price 
are stamped on bottom. If 
your dealer cannot a Sapeey 
factory, enclosing advertise 









ou,send direct 
price, 





.-L. DC $; 
3 SHOE centit 
CENTLEMEN. 

Fine Calif LacedGrain andCreedmore Water- 

roof. QOur claims for this Shoe over all other 

3 Shoes: 

It contains netter material. It is more stylish, better 
fitting and durable. It gives better general satisfaction. 
Its great success is due to merit. It cannot be duplicated 
by any other manufacturer. It is the best in the world, 

has alargerdemand than any other $3Shoeadvertised. 


$9,0 000 


willb paid toany ——- aoe will prove the 
Se sie roe ege a be un 





“es Shoes for 
cea a 20.858 3 and $2 
| Bhan’ Ladies and ond 9226s 75 Shoe for isses, 


LAS. Brockton, Mass. 


GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in 
should use 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces, and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 
Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 
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Cuticura Remevies Curs 
Skin ano Brooe Diseases 


From Pimeces To SoRorutas 
No PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTREM IN WHICH 
4% the Curtovra Remepies are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
sealy, and ximply diseases ot the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hai 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curtoura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curioura Rrsotvent, the new Blood Puri- 
flier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood dises use, from pimples to scrofula: 

Sold everywhere. rice, Cutioura, 50c.; Soar, 
2c.; Resonrvent, $1. Prepared by the Pacoek Drve 
anp Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

_Send 1 for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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Be: 


‘Wear it a week or two or 
three, till you make up your 
mind about it, and then go 
back to the store where you 
bought it and get your 
money back. 

“ Wear it a year; and, if a 
bone is broken or kinked 
or slipped or shifted, go back 
to the store where you bought 
it and get your money back.” 

What do you think of the 
Kabo corset when it is sold 
with such guarantees as those 
two? 

There’s a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 











~ Pimples, blackheads, chi uppe ad and oily 
skin prevented by Cuotiouna Soar. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Weak- 
ness speedily cured by Curiovna Anti-Patn 
Prasrer, the only pain-killing plaster. 
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CHICAGO CoRSET Co., 


NO DINNER 


is Complete without Soup. 
By — * Armour’s Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract, 

For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 

The Strongest, Richest, 

ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 

, The Most Economicai. 

For Sale By Druggists and Grocers, 


warded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889. 


Chicago and New York. 
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send you, express paid, a 
fe 
- RNAP YS’s 
PATENT 
z Folding Draping Stand. 
4 These are made of tinned wire, having a 

folding base of new design, and can be 
e red into such compact form as to be 
r y carried about. When folded goes 

to a neat, strong box. These forms can 

N be used for the smallest misses’ as well as 

the very largest ladies’ skirts. The move 
= ment for adjusting is strong, simple, and 
VA very quick of action. Their durability and 
4 extreme simplicity recommend them at a 
fe) glance 

Every Stand Guaranteed. 
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Z UNION FORM CO., 
<% )\ 401 Hall | St., Brooklyn, N. 





Tame. Julian’s S} 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
, electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish, Address Mme. Jurtan, 48 E. 20th St, N. zs 


NEW Cu ADA SPAULDING 


RYSANTHEMUM 


| Choicest Choicest Foreign and American Novelties warranted true 
| to name; Selected Hybridized Seed, 26c. per packet. Tube- 
| rous Begonias of fo SP. Catalogue on application. 


. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. J, 





On receipt of $2.50 will 


en 


~NELLIE_ BLY 





Height, Complete, 83, in. 


NIGHT LAMP 


HAND PAINTED 
——MANUFACTURED ONLY BY—— 


DITHRIDCE & CO. 


FORT PITT GLASS WORKS, 
PITTSBURGH, 
Aad for sale by all Dealers in Lamps, Glassware & Crockery. 


L.. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
| fal; requires nodressing; do not riportear. SKEL-« 

ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of bean- 

tiful, wavy hair. MEW SWATCHES are nnequalied 

for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 
HAIR - CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the re mises by the best French artists, 
GENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great soneetiee throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EXTRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
oF, s indelible tint, for the fuce and lips. Fine 
as the blush ‘of the rose. $1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle, 

Positively not injurious. 
| ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Velontine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
| $1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
| Spring Catalogue. 














At 


THE 


LATEST FASHION IN AMERICA 


Griffith's English Enamel. 


Colors Exquisite; Surface like Porcelain ; 
No Benzine; Ready for Use. 





Put up in small packages for ladies’ use, for 
ornamenting Chairs, Bedsteads, Picture-Frames, 
Deck Chairs, Tea-Trays, Baskets, Wicker- 
work, &c., &e. 

By the gallon to painters and decorators. 

If your dealer does not keep it, address the 


American Aquol & Pyrodene Paint Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
424 West i5th Street, N. Y. 


Fans, 





Who have had trouble in match- 
ing their hair, should send 160 
for new illustrated catalogue to 


Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeab 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 





ace St., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


1-2 Oe on OE - 2 a a © 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Piysicians. 


e to the 


CONSUMPTION 


LADIES WITH GREY HAIR 


DYER’S HAIR STORE, 
R . 


Any shade, dark, blonde, grey, 
in styles surpassing anything 
shown in New York or Paris. 





ESTAS. ten. 
PHILA. U. &. A. 


FRED. 





BROWNS GINGER: 


r CRAMPS 


AND 


R COLIC. 





| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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BARRY'S 


F-Xe)) 


‘e! Trcopherous 


(ied THE HAIR 


4 





An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
he scalp, prevents bald- 
cf ess and gray hair, and 
e 0 gr nick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
| fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the glands 

les and ta, and relieving cuts, burns, 















bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 60 Cents. All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


| 
; 
Bis ECONOMY OF FOOTWEAR. 





An illustrated pamphlet interesting to every one who 
wears shoes, sent free on receipt of name and address 
on postalcard. Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 








